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THE HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


Wuat I SHOULD LIKE TO HAVE KNOWN BEFORE I! 
BECAME A HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL* 


By CHARLES C. TILLINGHAST 


Principal, Horace Mann School for Boys, Teachers College 


In attempting to formulate into a paper that may prove helpful 
the results of my thinking about the many things that I should 
like to have known before I became a high school principal, I am 
confronted with two difficulties. The first is the necessity of using 
the pronoun “I” with a high degree of frequency—a bad habit for 
a principal to develop; and the second is the need of choosing 
from so much that I didn’t know those elements of the problem 
which can be treated within the limits of a short paper, without 
encouraging in my hearers the belief that I know all that there 
was to be known about everything not here mentioned. With a 
brief statement, then, that the “I” is used not to focus attention 
upon myself but to make clear that the matters discussed come 
not from theory but from actual experience, and that there were 
very many things indeed which I did not know in addition to the 
few which, because of their importance, I am considering here, I 
introduce myself to this friendly audience. 

The very first thing that I wish I had known before I became a 
high school principal is the answer to the question: “What is a 
high school principal?” From rather vague thinking and unana- 
lyzed experience as a teacher I had come to believe that a princi- 
pal is one—generally a teacher—elevated to a position of 
preeminence and authority because of the supposed possession of 
the following abilities: the ability to teach at a minute’s notice or 


*Address given before the Secondary Education Section of the Annual Alumni 
Conferences, Teachers College, February 20, 1920. 
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less,any class in any subject; the ability to straighten out unruly 
boys and impart sense to silly girls; the ability to pacify parents 
who think that their children have not been receiving their 
inherent and inalienable rights; and an ability to formulate, 
issue, and have carried out various rules and regulations. 

1 wish I had known that the greatest mission of a real principai 
is to improve the quality of instruction through helpful and con- 
structive leadership; that to be a principal one does not need to 
have a complete knowledge of the content of every subject taught 
in the high school as much as a clear understanding of the phi- 
losophy underlying the educative processes in the secondary field; 
that this undefinable ability to “get on” with boys and girls is in 
reality an understanding of boy and girl psychology, an under- 
standing which through study can be developed so as to become 
of inestimable value in administering school affairs; and that a 
principal in fact as well as in name is not one at whose autocratic 
nod teachers and pupils alike hasten to carry out orders, but one 
who, with high ideals of service and broad vision, directs and 
unifies all the agencies and forces of the school. 

I wish that I had realized not only the high privilege of 
leadership of teachers to a principal, but also the opportunity 
for influencing and guiding the young people in his charge. I 
wish that some one could have revealed to me the spirit under- 
lying this incident from a high school. ° A boy in a second year 
English class, upon being asked how to distinguish the spelling of 
the two words, principle and principgl, said: “I can always tell 
how to spell the name of the head of our school, because it ends in 
‘pal’, and that’s what he is.” I wish that I had to a greater degree 
realized the tremendous influence, as well as the varied directions 
in which this influence might operate, of a principal who really 
deserves to be rated as a “pal” by the pupils of his school. 

I wish that I had known, before I became a principal, just what 
are the duties of the principal as contrasted with or supple- 
menting those of the superintendent or school board. It is true 
that in different localities there are different customs as to the 
division of work and the amount of freedom of action allowed to 
the high school principal. It is true in the second place that what 
might obtain in a small community, where the superintendent can 
be in close touch with every individual working with him, could 
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not be found in a large city where, because of the size of the sys- 
tem, many details must be delegated by the superintendent to 
subordinates—deputies, principals, secretaries, and others. 

It must be acknowledged that, in any case, it is extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to draw a distinct line, on one side of 
which the principal does all of his work, and on the other side of 
which the superintendent goes about his tasks. I recognize these 
facts, but at the same time I know that my work would have been 
more efficient as a beginning principal if there had been in my 
mind a clearer conception of not only what my superintendent 
and board did expect of me, but also that which, in the nature of 
the situation, they had a right to expect. My administering of 
the school would have been far better, I feel sure, if on the one 
hand I had known to what degree I could develop my own 
initiative and carry out my own plans, and on the other hand 
I had been made conscious of what I ought to expect from the 
superintendent in the way of supervision, suggestion, consulta- 
tion, and the like. 

I wish that I had been told something about programs of 
study—that it is possible to have a certain technique in connec- 
tion with the making out of a school program and programs for 
individual teachers and pupils. After trying various combina- 
tions of subjects and periods, experience teaching me what I wish 
I had known, I found out that different types of work can be done 
better at different times in the school day; that making a program 
for a school means far more than inserting the subjects which 
must be given into whatever available periods there may be until 
all periods are full and, if the luck be good, there are no subjects 
left over; that it is possible to arrange a balanced program; and 
that there is a very noticeable correlation between a well arranged 
program and efficient work in the school. I wish that I had 
known, also, that there is a better way of making a school program 
than that familiarly called the “juggling” method. This method 
consists in taking the various elements entering into the pro- 
gram—teachers, subjects, available rooms, and periods to be 
used—-and by trying first one combination and then another, 
arriving at some more or less satisfactory arrangement. When 
the manipulator of such a scheme has gone far enough into the 
several thousand possible combinations to assure himself that no 
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human mind could do any better than his latest try, he stops, and 
lo, there is his program! I wish that I had known that there is a 
science of program making, of the type worked out by Head- 
master Richardson, of Boston, which has been so developed that 
the number of conflicts and irregularities has been reduced to a 
minimum and the time and nervous energy of the program maker 
conserved to a large extent. 

I would have been a better principal had I known how to 
formulate the curriculum or curriculums of the high school. My 
information in that line was all too meagre, and had been obtained 
in a somewhat superficial manner. Upon the occasion of an 
examination to determine my fitness to be granted a certificate 
to teach, I was asked to outline the curriculums suitable for a high 
school of a certain size. I now believe that the question itself was 
faulty, because it said nothing, as I remember it, about the 
character of the community where the hypothetical high school 
was located; but at that time I was blissfully unaware that this 
had anything to do with the question, and my answer was at once 
forthcoming. It so happened that I had just been reading the 
prospectus of a private school which advertised itself well. In 
this prospectus appeared the three curriculums of the school—the 
College Preparatory, the General, and the Commercial. By 
visualizing the pages of that pamphlet as I had read them, I was 
able to write down with no difficulty at all three curriculums. 
This particular effort on my part may have satisfied the examiners 
(I was granted the certificate), but my understanding of the 
philosophy underlying the determining of a curriculum was 
certainly not revealed by the answer. I wish that I had known, 
before I became a high school principal, that curriculums should 
be made to fit the needs of the community which the high school 
is serving, and should not be some sort of rigid molds by means of 
which all children in all communities should be forced to become 
the same kind of a finished product. It would have been well had 
I known that the maker of a curriculum must carefully and 
intelligently study not only the general trend of educational 
progress and the best school practices, but also the character of 
those with whom his particular school has to do; and must see to 
it that the number and nature of the curriculums offered, as well 
as the subjects contained therein, not only pass the test of 
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pedagogical soundness but definitely and maximally serve the 
largest possible number of those in the community for whom the 
school is put into operation. 

In connection with the making of curriculums I wish that I had 
known the value of recognizing and adequately providing for the 
extra-curricular or extra-class activities. That such activities 
existed, I was well aware, much of my service as a youngster in 
the profession having consisted in taking care of the athletics, 
assisting in dramatics, leading the singing, keeping an eye on the 
school paper, and serving as a more or less watchful chaperon at 
sundry school functions; but that these very natural and com- 
mendable expressions of the social instincts of the boys and girls, 
using the term social in its largest sense, had great educational 
possibilities, and because of this fact should be provided for as 
carefully and professionally as the scholastic side of their school 
life, did not occur to me. It would have meant a great deal to me 
if, before I became a high school principal, I had been made to 
understand the great range or opportunity for constructive 
educational practice afforded by the extra-curricular activities of 
the typical high school. 

I wish that I had known in the beginning that one of the 
best ways, if, indeed, not the best way, of teaching true democracy 
to our high school boys and girls is through the encouragement 
and direction of an intelligent, voluntary, and codperating 
participation in those affairs in the life of the school which occur 
outside of the regular class-room work. I wish that I had known 
of the value of the assembly, the debating club, the current events 
association, and the school garden club, to mention only a few of 
the many expressions of the group instinct and organizing 
tendency so prominent in young people of the high school age. I 
wish that I had been given the feeling that these and similar 
activities exist not because they are tolerated by an indulgent 
principal and faculty, but because they have a distinct purpose in 
the education of the boys and girls—the development of self- 
control, good judgment, ability to plan and execute, and the 
power to work together in a group to achieve a mutually agreed 
upon and desired end. That this conception of the function of 
the extra-curricular activities entails the recognition of the need 
of a trained leadership on the part of the principal is very 
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true, and I wish that I had realized all of this before I became a 
principal. 

I wish that I had known what to do with book agents. I 
hasten to explain that I was never bothered by the agent, but by 
the necessity of passing judgment on his book. In those states 
where there are not state-wide adoptions, and where the individ- 
ual schools make book selections, it is refreshing to have men 
from the different companies drop around to tell us the latest 
gossip from all along the firing line (they frequently have news of 
vacancies); and I am sure that we who are cheered by their 
coming would feel a distinct loss if they ceased to call. If it 
hadn't been for their books I should have liked book agents from 
the start. But when I became a high school principal I had no 
basis which was professionally good for choosing books. There 
was always the recommendation of the agent, who seemed to me 
generally to be prejudiced in favor of that particular book. I 
could look at the color of the binding, the type, the number of 
illustrations and the size of the book; I could ask the price and 
whether old books published by another firm would be accepted 
in exchange; but that was about as far as I could go. 

I wish that I had had professional standards by which the books 
to be considered might have been measured—certain funda- 
mental questions regarding the author’s purpose; his means of 
achieving this purpose and his success in so doing; his pedagogical 
creed as revealed in the book; the psychological soundness of the 
presentation of the subject matter in view of the age and develop- 
ment of the pupils who were to use the book; and the adapta- 
bility of the book to the specific situation in which it was to be 
used in my school. I have later found out that it is possible to 
have some such standards, and through study to attain a degree of 
proficiency in their application; but I might have been saved some 
unsound choosing of text-books had I known this before I became 
a principal. I wish also that I had realized, in determining what 
book shall be used, the great value of the judgment of the teacher 
who is to use the book and who knows the class with all of the 
attendant circumstances. I feel now that the opinion of the class 
teacher is worth a great deal, and that thereshould always beconsul- 
tation between principal, head of department, if there be such, and 
teacher before a definite decision regarding a text-book is made. 
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I wish that I had known more about the measurement of results 
in teaching and the determination of progress of both teachers and 
pupils. It is true that I had some more or less satisfactory means 
for determining the comparative/rating of teachers) and the 
standing of pupils, but I am sure that I did not realize the greater 
accuracy which is attainable through the use of standard measure- 
ments and scales. I wish that I had been initiated into the use of 
at least a few tests and scales, in order that my judgment, as well 
as the judgment of the teachers working with me, might-have been 
corrected or confirmed from time to time. I wish that the falli- 
bility of my personal judgment, unsupported by some sort of a 
measure outside myself, had been revealed to me, as well as the 
great need of having some standardized means of measuring the 
achievement of teachers and pupils. I wish also that having been 
enlightened thus far I had been instructed how to use the results 
of the tests I applied; for tests and scales are of value only as their 
findings are used to improve instruction. 

I wish that I had known how to keep the records of my school 
in an accurate and intelligent manner. That there is more to the 
keeping of records than the putting down of scholastic marks I 
had not thought; and that from the record card of a pupil in the 
high school one ought to be able to get a cross section of his entire 
personality—scholastic, social, and physical elements combined— 
had not entered my mind. I wish that I had known that there are 
standard record cards which recognize the need of recording the 
results of all the activities of the pupils of a school; but I wish 
even more that I had had such an understanding of the value of 
this information to the principal and those associated with him, 
who are interested in the complete training as well as the moral 
and vocational guidance of the boys and girls, that I should have 
originated, had it been necessary, some scheme of comprehensive 
records. I wish that I had known what is the best kind of a report 
card to send home to the parents, and the purpose, form, 
frequency, and method of marking of such a card. If I had been 
led to think that there are qualities and traits of the pupil, his 
relative standing in his class or section, his extra-class participa- 
tion, and his attitude toward opportunities and responsibilities, 
which are as worthy to be recorded on his report card as are his 
scholastic grades, his absences and the number of times that he 
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has come late to school, I feel that I should have been a better 
principal. 

I wish that I had realized that a large part of the work of a high 
school principal, at least in all situations where the size of the 
school makes it possible, should consist of the supervision. of 
teaching, and that I had known more about supervision. I wish 
that it had been borne in upon me before I became a principal that 
supervision does not mean spasmodic and short visits to first one 
class and then another, nor does it mean going into a room with 
an idea of investigating the ventilation, of finding out whether 
there is crayon or paper on the floor, or of seeking for evidence 
that will convict the teacher of present or past inability to control 
the discipline of the room. I wish that I had felt that supervision 
is more of a professional opportunity than an administrative duty, 
and that the purpose of supervision is to help the teacher do better 
teaching. } I now have reached several definite conclusions, 
conclusions which would have been of help to me when I became 
a high school principal. 

A principal, in carrying out his supervision of instruction, 
must be guided by certain ideals if he is to measure up to 
the opportunities which are his in this part of his work. Some of 
these ideals, briefly stated, are as follows: All supervision must be 
helpful.—A supervisor who purposely or thoughtlessly makes it 
harder for a teacher to do his best work is not worthy of the name. 
He is there for the purpose of helping the teacher and the class to 
do better those things which together they are trying to accom- 
plish. The supervisor must be friendly.—The best results from 
supervision can never be obtained unless there is the most cordial 
and friendly relationship existing between teacher and supervisor. 
Teachers should welcome the visits of the supervisor; and such an 
attitude will never be found where there is the suspicion of un- 
friendliness. The supervisor should be fair—I was talking 
recently with a teacher who was speaking about a supervisor 
whose work she thought very much worth while, and she gave as 
the greatest reasons for his success that he was friendly, “always 
the same,” and fair. It is difficult adequately to define the word 
“fair,” but in this connection it means the ability to recognize and 
give credit for the other person’s point of view. I wish that J had 
felt as strongly as I do now that 4 supervisor is not to issue orders 
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as to how he wants something done, but is to ask the teacher why 
certain things are being done as they are, and then to discuss with 
that teacher if the results desired are worthy and if the means used 
are efficient to achieve the results. Every teacher should be given 
an opportunity to explain why he is doing his work as he is. It 
seems to me that real supervision consists in taking for granted 
that each teacher has aims and motives in all of his teaching 
practices, in encouraging the teacher to explain to the supervisor 
these aims and motives, and then, through frank and friendly 
discussion, in coming to an agreement either that the practices in 
use by the teacher are the best under the conditions, or that 
others, and what others, are better. 

‘All supervision should be constructive.\ This means, in terms 
of practice, that the visiting of the class, although this has value, is 
never sufficient. /Class-room visits should be followed by confer- 
ences with the teacher visited, and instead of general praise or 
general blame being given, specific details of the teaching process, 
as revealed by the visits, should be discussed. A teacher has 
every right to expect help from the visit of a supervisor; and this 
help can best be given by talking over the teacher’s work as soon 
as possible after the visit has been made. I should like very much 
to have had these points of view regarding the importance, the 
professional value, and the great need of the supervising of 
teaching, before I became a high school principal. \ 

I wish that I had known more about how to Handle teachers. 
Some one has said that of the three groups with which a principal 
must get along—parents, pupils, and teachers—the teachers are 
the ones who cause him the most anxiety. I do not care to com- 
ment on this statement, as such comparisons are generally fruitless 
and unpleasant, but it is unqualifiedly true that the success of a 
high school is largely dependent upon the codperation which exists 
among the teachers and between the teachers and the principal; 
and One of the most necessary tasks of a principal is to secure a 
high degree of such coédperation .) It is hard to lay down fixed rules, 
but I believe that I should have been helped as a beginner if I 
had fully recognized the following principles. The principal 
should find out what each teacher can do, or thinks he can do, 
best, should give him an opportunity to do that task, or to 
codperate with other teachers in doing it, should help him, as far 
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as possible, to do it igcreasingly better, and should always give 
him credit for what he does or has done. No principal has a right 
to take to himself credit for results which have come because of 
the ability of teachers; and one of the best ways for a principal to 
insure the success of his school is to subordinate himself and let it 
be known that certain desirable conditions which are easily seen 
in the school are the results of the efforts, abilities, and devotion 
of the teachers who are working with him. 

‘A principa] should welcome suggestions from his teachers, for 
two reasons. | The first is this: In the minds of the individual 
teachers of a high school faculty there are sure to be very 
valuable ideas, administrative, professional, sociological, or 
whatever they may be, which ought to be the common property of 
the whole group, to the end that all the teaching may be im- 
proved. The second is that every teacher in the entire high school 
will have a more personal interest in the affairs of the school 
outside of his own class room or department because he is made to 
feel that his suggestions on any question are always welcomed. A 
teacher who feels that his efforts are appreciated by his principal, 
and who is sure that he is going to get credit when credit is due, is 
both eager and able to do a higher grade of work because of that 
fact. I wish that I had known that before I became a high school 
principal. 

I wish that I had realized the importance of the relation of the 
high school principal to the community where he is located. The 
principal of the high school should be one of the leaders in the 
town or city where he finds himself, and should be quick to 
identify himself with those agencies which make for civic better- 
ment. This does not necessarily mean that he must be a “joiner,” 
but it does mean that his position demands that to him the 
citizens may look for leadership and social service. 

An agent recently called upon me and generously offered to sell 
for a “ridiculously small amount’’ a home reading course in law. 
This man, with a zeal that in some causes would have been highly 
commendable, tried to convince me that I should become legally 
trained for tworeasons. The first of these was patent. If I should 
leave the teaching profession, as many men were doing, this law 
course would make it possible for me at once to enter what would 
prove to be, according to the agent, a much more lucrative profes- 
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sion. The second reason was more subtle. The agent asked me how 
old I was; said that if I planned to remain igPhe teaching profession 
it would behoove me soon to find a permanent place; and affirmed 
that having found such a place it would be the part of wisdom to 
make myself “solid” with the townspeople and the school com- 
mittee. With the citizens this could be accomplished by joining 
various fraternal orders, some church, or organizations in which 
citizens of the different walks of life in the community are inter- 
ested. With the school committee—and here comes the law 
course—it could be brought about by my ability to talk law with 
the lawyer member of the committee who, properly impressed by 
this, would say promptly and continuously “We'll keep this 
man!”; by my ability to argue well with the doctor member whose 
trained mind would admiringly recognize the high quality of 
training which my “100 lessons by mail” law course had given me; 
and by my ability to help the business man member of the com- 
mittee with legal advice, free, when he happened to be in any 
difficulty needing the expert help of a lawyer. A most logical 
program, indeed, but most vicious in principle! 

I wish that I had known before I became a high school principal 
that the only way to make oneself “solid” with one’s community 
is by rendering such a high type of service that those whom he 
serves feel that the work demands his retention. That a principal 
can render a greater service by identifying himself with different 
organizations in the town or city, I well believe. I am not at all 
sure that he might not be made more efficient in service because 
of having studied law. But the motive underlying his every 
action must be that of desiring to serve better those with whom 
and for whom he is privileged to work. 

And finally, and by no means the least in importance, I wish 
that it could have been revealed to me that/that principal can do 
the greatest service who is the most “human.” I have tried to 
make it my practice as a principal to know the young people who 
come under my care, to know their people, their home conditions, 
their ambitions, their good times, their disappointments, and all 
the circumstances surrounding them while they are in school. I 
have tried to know the occupation or profession of the father, to 
meet him personally, if that is in any way possible, to write home 
commending letters, to send a greeting to a pupil who may have 
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been long ill,—in short, to do everything possible to establish a 
strong, unbreakable contact between the school and the homes 
from which the boys and girls come. I have come to realize the 
pleasure that it gives to a father to have the principal able to call 
him by name when he happens to meet him on the street or at 
some gathering, and able to give him the school news of his boy or 
girl. It is worth a vast amount of time and effort on the part of 
any principal to cultivate the acquaintance of those who are the 
fathers and mothers of the school. Differences can far more 
easily be adjusted, and suspicions aroused with a great deal more 
difficulty, if the principal has shown himself eager to know the 
people at home and to understand their point of view. I have 
come to realize, too, that a high school is often judged by the 
impression given the public by its principal, and that the school 
whose principal is not known to the fathers and mothers, and who 
apparently does not want to be known to them, is going to have 
unfavorable criticism where perhaps it may seem unjustified. 

A “human” principal not only knows the home folks, but he 
knows in an intimate and friendly way the boys and girls them- 
selves. Since the end and purpose of all of the work of a high 
school principal is to make it possible for the young people in the 
school to live better and more purposefully efficient lives now and 
as they grow older, he ought to be inspired by the privilege of 
service that is his; and as much as he may train the mind, and as 
carefully as he may develop his technique, he must never forget 
that the biggest need that young people have in the difficult time 
of life where high school finds them is the uplift which comes from 
the understanding and sympathizing heart of a real friend, one 
who “knows all about them and is still their friend.” I know that 
I had a glimpse of this before I became a principal, but I wish that 
the vision that I had of this splendid opportunity for friendship 
and for helpful, human companionship with young people had 
been much clearer and stronger. For then I would have been 
sure that here is a profession where a real man can do real service. 











WHAT PROFESSIONAL TRAINING A HIGH 
SCHOOL PRINCIPAL SHOULD HAVE* 


By FRANK V. THOMPSON 
Superintendent of Schools, Boston, Mass. 


My thesis is that a high school principal should have a good 
general and liberal education in addition to his graduate profes- 
sional training, then practice training, and, in addition to this, 
experience as a teacher in high school. The high school principal 
should possess at least the Master’s degree. In general, he should 
study his profession as closely and as long as custom now demands 
of the doctor or the lawyer. 

A study of the salary situation of the country reveals the fact 
that the position of superintendent of schools and that of high 
school principal have shown the greatest salary increases within 
the past ten years. This probably indicates that the public 
recognizes the value of the services of these school functionaries in 
a school system. The function of a high school principal in a 
community is large indeed, and the public is becoming increas- 
ingly conscious of the fact. A larger proportion of our youth now 
goes to the high school. Soon it will be the exception when the 
youth does not go to high school, and the high school will be the 
finishing school for the majority of all youth in the community. 
The parent sees the importance of the influences which come to 
his boy or girl at this period, influences which determine both 
moral character and vocational fitness for life. The community 
needs as good a man in the high school as in the doctor’s office. 
The social stake is at least as great. 

Consequently the high school principal should‘ be a trained 
professional man with competent education and adequate ex- 
perience. In general he should possess a sound educational 
psychology and a competent educational philosophy, and be 
capable of efficient business management. 

As the doctor knows anatomy, the lawyer cases, so the high 
school principal should know the principles of education. That 


* Address given before the Secondary Education Section of the Annual Alumni 
Conferences, Teache1s College, February 20, 1920. 
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he should know the fundamentals of educational psychology 
means that he should be expert in all matters pertaining to the 
learning process. He should be able to apply directly and inti- 
mately the psychological law of learning, that the mind proceeds 
from the simple to the complex, from the known to the unknown. 
This means in its practical applications to high school situations 
that the high school principal can plan and supervise progressive 
steps in high school subjects, that he will know when the teaching 
is over the heads of the pupils. With such an equipment the 
principal will be better able to know why pupils fail, especially in 
the first year gf the course, and why they fail in English, the 
mother rong in larger proportion often than in seemingly 
abstruse subje¢ts. The modern high school principal should 
know the literature on intelligence tests and be able to apply these 
tests. Expert in this line, he could test his failing pupils to deter- 
mine whether failure is in the pupil or in the teaching. The 
high school principal should know the theory and practice of 
supervised study, so little adopted in senior high schools and yet 
so common in junior high schools. 

Passing to the field of educational philosophy, the high school 
principal should know the aims and purposes of secondary educa- 
tion. What are the aims behind the course of study and school 
curriculums? Training for citizenship, for vocation, education 
for the use of leisure time, health education as well as mental 
acquirement. What are the implications of these various aims 
and how ineffective are our present attainments, and where is the 
path of progress! How shall we motivate our courses? Shall we 
urge knowledge upon our pupils for the sake of knowledge, on the 
basis of deferred values, or for the purpose of successful careers, 
or for the service of others? Do we recognize and interpret the 
keynote of contemporaneous civilization? Are we shaping lives 
for self or for service? The modern high school principal needs 
indeed to be a philosopher. The day of the hack worker has gone, 
even for the worker. 

And, lastly, in the field of business management: The public is 
devoting more and more of its treasure to the school, particularly 
to the high school. The high school principal has a responsibility 
for the economy and efficiency of his school organization. Care 
and economy mean more funds for education. We might raise 
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salaries on what is now wasted. In industry with rising labor 
costs has come greater attention to individual economies. The 
school cannot escape the tendency. Does the high school prin- 
cipal know whether or not he is getting full efficiency from his 
organization? Is the work evenly divided? Are teachers over- 
worked or underworked? Are pupil divisions evenly constructed? 
Are program difficulties solved? The high school principal needs 
in his equipment the engineer’s capacity. He is an educational 
engineer. The high school program indeed is an engineering 
problem if effectively constructed. No system of making a high 
school program on the trial and error method is defensible. From 
mathematical reasons it must be faulty. No mechanical method 
of making a program is adequate, for the result is wrong and the 
pupils and teachers are the necessary victims. A high school 
program must be scientifically constructed if it is to be accepted as 
adequate to the situation presented. Poor high school programs 
are responsible to-day for great waste in money in the employ- 
ment of unnecessary teachers, in the wrong distribution of 
work, in preventing pupils’ range of choice of subjects, and in 
unnecessary worry and confusion throughout the organization. 
The professionally trained high school principal can easily find a 
way out of the program difficulties. The struggle against this 
universal problem has developed some program geniuses and their 
discoveries are not esoteric but open and free to those who wish to 
adopt their ideas. 

The above discussion is suggestive enough perhaps to indicate 
the validity of the thesis set up by the speaker—namely, that 
the modern high school principal needs to be a professionally as 
well as an academically trained man or woman and that the field 
of his operations and the importance of the interests under his 
control demand that such public servants be as well trained as 
those in the recognized professions are in their professional — 
equipments. 











TWENTY YEARS OF NURSING IN TEACHERS 
COLLEGE* 


By M. ADELAIDE NUTTING 


Professor of Nursing and Health, Teachers College 


It is my very great privilege to extend to all who are present 
with us to-day,—friends, co-workers, old graduates, and present 
students,—a most hearty welcome. We could not let our twen- 
tieth anniversary go by without asking you to unite with us in 
celebrating in a modest way the fact that we have very nearly 
attained our majority. 

In its very nature, an anniversary is a time for retrospect, and 
in these perilous days that seems to be about the only safe thing 
to do. Certainly one dare not venture far into speculation or 
prophesy. Looking backward over the twenty years of our work 
here, the time seems to divide itself rather sharply into two peri- 
ods: the first decade, in which our hands seemed to be tied and 
progress was slow and difficult; and a second decade, now just 
closing, in which we have been able, in some measure at least, to 
translate our dreams into living realities. The event which made 
this possible has become a date in our history, and stands out like 
the Reformation or Renaissance, so vitally important have its 
effects been upon our subsequent life and work. This event was 
the gift, ten years ago, of an endowment by our good friend and 
trustee, Mrs. Helen Hartley Jenkins. Only those who knew our 
comparative helplessness during the first years here can ever 
fully understand the depth of our gratitude to her. It is always 
a deep satisfaction to remember that this life-giving help came 
while Isabel Robb, to whom we owe the idea and the beginning 
of this work, was still living to see it securely established. 

This work was primarily conceived solely for the purpose of 
helping superintendents of training schools for nurses whose 


*Address given before the Nursing and Health Section, Annual Alumni Confer- 
ences, Teachers College, February 19, 1920. 
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duties usually included a good deal of teaching for which they 
were seldom prepared. It is interesting to remember that Isabel 
Robb was trained to teach and was herself a teacher for some 
years before she entered the field of nursing. 

Two venturesome students formed our first class and I recall 
vividly coming up from Baltimore that first year to lecture 
solemnly to them on the History of Nursing and being much 
impressed by their enthusiasm. 

It is a far cry from that little group of twenty years ago to the 
crowded class rooms of to-day but I am very sure that without 
the faith and devotion to an ideal which permeated those early 
years, we should not be here. enjoying the great opportunities 
which are ours. The College gave us much, but we also needed 
much that it could not give,—teaching of a kind that had to be 
drawn from many different sources. And we were without means. 
It is inspiring to recall that the expenses of that period were 
almost entirely met by the contributions of nurses, chiefly heads 
of training schools, who paid the salary of the instructor in charge 
of our students, and of some of the lecturers, who came in some 
instances at their own expense for several successive years to 
give the needed instruction on hospital and training school mat- 
ters. The instructor herself, Anna Alline, gave up more lucrative 
work to devote herself in the most self-sacrificing way all those 
years to hold the courses and the little group of students together. 

With the freedom which the endowment gave us to really 
seriously attack our problem, we reached the dignity of a depart- 
ment, and were able to organize and enlarge our work in order 
to meet the urgent needs of nurses outside of hospitals and train- 
ing schools, who were engaged in the various forms of alleviative, 
preventive and educational work which are now grouped under 
the head of public health nursing. Better, perhaps, than any 
other way of showing what the new powers meant to our growth 
will be the records. 

In the first ten years there were 74 students registered; in the 
second ten years there have been, in all, somewhat over 1500. 
But this, of course, includes all registrations,—over 500 summer 
students, and those taking partial programs, among whom are 
about 120 senior students from various schools of nursing whose 
largest work lies in the districts of the Henry Street Nurses’ 
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Settlement, where they are getting practical training for the 
public health field. 

From the very beginning of our work here, the attitude of the 
Settlement has been one of constant friendly helpfulness, and 
our indebtedness to Miss Wald in many ways cannot, I fear, 
ever be quite fully expressed. In our anxiety to create some 
kind of instruction which would meet the need of visiting and 
school nurses, I turned to Miss Wald for help, which she un- 
failingly gave; and when the opportunity came to her to enlist 
interest in our needs, she made the best possible use of it,—she 
told our story to Mrs. Jenkins. The codperation between the 
Settlement and the Department has become increasingly close 
and effective, and it affords a valuable opportunity for training 
or experience in the field for those students who need it. On 
the other hand, the College renders useful service, we trust, to 
the Settlement. 

Other relationships have been established, notably that with 
the School of Nursing of the Presbyterian Hospital, through 
which women desiring to secure a very full and thorough prepara- 
tion for the various branches of nursing are offered a five-year 
course, partly in the College, and partly in the Hospital and in 
the public health field, leading to a degree and to a diploma in 
Nursing. We are hoping that somebody will endow this work and 
enable us to develop a regular School of Nursing. 

It may perhaps be interesting to mention here that there are 
now several schools of nursing in our leading universities, and we 
like to think that we have been serviceable in helping to prepare 
the women to direct them. The directors or deans of these schools 
in the Universities of Minnesota, Cincinnati, Indiana, Iowa, 
Texas, Washington, and recently of British Columbia, have all 
been students here; and one is developing the new school of 
nursing in connection with the Union Medical College, Pekin, 
China. 

The request for our graduates is great. During the last ten 
years over 2200 are recorded, in statistics which we have not had 
time or persons to keep in any accurate or satisfactory form. 
About 700 of these requests are for public health nurses of many 
varieties. The requests here are all for women of high educational 
and professional qualifications, who in state, county, and rural 
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health work can handle the important health and educational 
problems that are confided to their hands. 

Ten years ago, there was no such thing, so far as I know, as a 
full-time instructor of nurses, trained for her work, in any one of 
the fifteen hundred or more nursing schools of this country. 
Now these instructors are in widespread demand, and in several 
large schools there are two or three of them. In 1908-09 we had 
one request for such a teacher. Last year we had 85 requests. 
These come from every state and from other countries. We 
cannot, of course, meet all of the demands that are pressed upon 
us, and it is clear that our effort in the future must increasingly 
be to throw our full strength and energy into those lines of work 
in which we believe we can render the more ultimately useful 
and important service. 

While there was no other college providing the kind of in- 
struction which graduate nurses need, it seemed necessary for us 
to do everything in our power to strengthen our educational 
defences all along the line. Now, however, there are a good many 
places in which courses in public health nursing are offered; and, 
spurred on by the National Organization for Public Health Nurs- 
ing, it is pretty certain that more will rapidly arise. It is a 
great pleasure to find that courses of training for teachers of 
nursing are now being developed in a university in California, 
under the impulse and guidance of one of our former students. 
We hope this will but lead the way to as many others as can be 
satisfactorily inaugurated. 

The problems in nursing to-day are manifold, and some of them 
are very conspicuous; but it does not seem to me that they 
differ in essentials, though they do in degree, from the problems 
with which every profession has to struggle. Each one of these 
professions (and “all of them,” Bernard Shaw says, “are conspira- 
cies against the laity”) seems to find it necessary to exercise con- 
stant vigilance to bring up and maintain its work at a level that 
will enable it to serve efficiently whatever public or private pur- 
pose it may have been created to serve. When Dr. Bagley la- 
ments the low standards of entrance to and preparation for the 
profession of teaching, and declares that the shortage of teachers is 
so serious that something like a million children cannot be properly 
taught at present, I feel somewhat more reconciled to the con- 
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stant attacks upon nursing because there are not enough nurses 
to take care of all the sick people, many of whom under fairer 
and juster conditions of living need not be sick or injured. And 
I perceive that, notwithstanding the shortage of teachers, of 
doctors in rural districts, and of many other useful kinds of 
workers, the remedy does not seem to them to lie in the hasty 
creation of vast numbers of workers of inferior education and 
general equipment, but rather in an opposing effort to hold up 
i good requirements for entrance, to improve constantly methods 
of training and conditions of work, and make that branch of 
human activity a desirable and happy one to enter. 
It is quite impossible now to do more than touch upon some 
4 of the more outstanding aspects of our work during the past 
| twenty years. But I could not close without paying our affec- 
tionate tribute to Dean Russell, who has so loyally stood by 
us in all our vicissitudes; to the entire teaching staff of the 
College, who have never failed to respond to any appeal of ours 
in the fullest possible measure; and also to Dr. Bigelow whose 
kindly, generous, and sympathetic support of the members of 
his staff has been so helpful that he seems to establish a new 
conception of the province of an administrator. And of the 
complete devotion of our own immediate staff of professors, in- 
structors and secretarial force no words can ever tell; the 
problems of one are the problems of all, and each has poured 
forth her energy with unmeasured generosity, each has created 
and given something of unique value beyond her stated task. 
To our lecturers, upon whom we lean heavily for special forms 
of teaching, we wish to acknowledge our constant indebtedness. 
What, for instance, could we possibly say of what Dr. Winslow 
has meant to us? 

Teachers College is notable, throughout, for its spirit of free- 
dom and coéperation; and in so far as we are concerned, any 
fruitful results which we may have achieved are largely due to 
this. We know this will hold true of the future, in which we shall 
be called upon to develop steadily along many paths. The estab- 
lishment of this course first brought the educat’on of nurses 
definitely within the province of the University and our work of 
the past years has been to carry it further in that direction. The 
work of the future will be to place it upon a sound and stable 
economic basis. 











HORACE MANN STUDIES IN PRIMARY 
EDUCATION 


THE COURSE OF STUDY AND THE PROGRAM IN THE 
ProyEct METHOD 


By GERTRUDE I. BIGELOW 
Teacher of First Grade, Horace Mann School, Teachers College 


In making a report upon the practical working out of the 
project method in the elementary grades of the Horace Mann 
School, certain aspects of the work can perhaps be most success- 
fully and helpfully discussed by attempting to answer a question 
often raised by persons professionally interested in teaching, 
namely, “What becomes of the course of study and the weekly 
school program in classes given over to the project type of or- 
ganization?” 

Consider the class room procedure of one of the first grades in 
Horace Mann School. The school program of former days has 
largely disappeared. The regularly scheduled allotments of time 
are those given to recess, luncheon, and the visits of special 
teachers in drawing, music, industrial arts, and physical training. 
The remainder of the day is disposed of at the discretion of the 
teacher and pupils who coéperate in making a daily program 
based upon their needs at the time as expressed in individual and 
group projects. The following is a copy of the daily program 
showing the allotment of time. The item “Housekeeping” has 
reference to the last activity of the morning which consists in 
putting the room in order for the following day. In this con- 
nection every child is led to feel a responsibility for the care and 
orderliness of personal and class room equipment. 

In the Horace Mann School the customary organization of the 
school by grades is observed from the kindergarten through the 
high school. 
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PROGRAM 
Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
9 :00-10:00 9:00-9:15 9:00-9:30 9:00-9:15 9:00-9:15 
Industrial Chapel Discussion Assembly Assembly 
Arts and and 
Work Time | 9:20-10:15 Story Hour 9:20-10:15 9:20-10:15 
———_————_|_ Industrial |————————_|_ Industrial Discussion 
10:00-10:15 Arts and 9:30-10:15 Arts and and 
Music Reading Reading Work Time Work Time 
Recess and Lunch 10:15-10:45 or 11:00 
II :00—-12:00 10:45-I1 11:00-12:00 | I1:00-12:00 11 :00-11:15 
Chorus Music 
Reading Work Reading 
I1:15-12 Time I1:15-12:00 
Art Reading 
12:00-12:20 | 12:00-12:20 | 12:00-12:20 | 12:00—12:20 12:00-12:20 
Gymnasium | Gymnasium | Gymnasium | Gymnasium Gymnasium 
12:20-12:45 | 12:20-12:45 | 12:20-12:45 12:20-12:45 12:20-12:45 
Housekeeping} Housekeeping} Housekeeping} Housekeeping | Housekeeping 

















Throughout the successive grades a continuity of curriculum is 
maintained with reference to the child’s development, appropri- 
ate stimuli which have been carefully selected by the teacher, 
and rich content of subject matter in the following school sub- 
jects: reading, spelling, arithmetic, geography, history, drawing, 
music, industrial arts, and physical training. 

The following is the outline of the course of study for Grade I: 


GRADE I 
ENGLISH 


Reading, employing sentences, charts, and leaflets relating to the experi- 
ence of the children; Selections from Free and Treadwell’s Primer 
and First Reader; Story Hour First Reader; Aldine Primer and First 
Reader; Child's World Primer and First Reader; Bryce’s Child-Lore 
Dramatic Reader; Blaisdell, The Cherry Tree Children, Bunny Rabbit's 
Diary; Twilight Town; Caldecott Picture Book; Marshall's The 


Nixie Well; Skinner and Lawrence's Little Dramas; Mother Goose; 
selections from other readers; drill in phonetics. 
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LANGUAGE 
Oral reproduction of stories. Writing of simple sentences relating to 
year’s work; statements and questions; capital letter in names of 
persons and pronoun I. Penmanship. Memorizing of good literature. 


ARITHMETIC 
Counting pupils in class, groups of objects, children marching by two's, 
etc. Measuring materials used in industrial arts. Approximate and 


exact comparison of size and number. Addition of two numbers 
whose sum does not exceed ten. Subtraction. 
NATURE STUDY 
Cultivation of plants from bulbs and seeds in window-boxes, school 
garden; wild flowers, trees, and birds of the immediate home environ- 
ment; domestic animals; animals as pets; elementary hygiene. 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Manipulation of a variety of materials—clay, paper, wood, and textiles. 
Much opportunity is afforded for experimentation and the working 
out of individual ideas and interests. Making of objects in connec- 
tion with other school work—holidays and festivals. Sources of 
materials and the beginnings of industrial processes considered. 
FinE ArtTS 
Rhythmic arrangements and subordination, Jack o’ Lanterns, Thanks- 
giving plates, rhythmic borders, Christmas booklets, figures in action, 
landscapes, and animals. Subjects are expressed in color, with brush, 
crayon, and cut paper. 
Music 
Singing of simple rote songs and easy refrains of school assembly songs. 
Individual training of voice and ear. Observation, acting and pic- 
turing of pitch, duration and pulse. Group singing. Playing toy 
band instruments. 
PuysicaAL TRAINING 
Simple class gymnastics, games, dance steps; individual corrective work, 


Now let us compare the minimum essentials of this course of 
study with the actual accomplishment and enrichment of content 
in the various lines of work here mentioned. 


ENGLISH 

One might perhaps think that our ultimate aim in this subject 
is a mastery of the mechanics of reading in order that a very 
definite number of books may be read. Our aim is quite the 
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reverse, however, since we desire first of all to create within the 
individual child a genuine love of books and the following 
definite abilities in and attitudes toward the art of reading: 
1. Appreciation of the content of the story. 
2. Appreciation of illustrations. 
3. Technique of reading expressed in fluency, inflection, and 
voice quality. 
4. Sharing the story with others. 
5. Independent power in the art of reading. 
6. Appreciation of the source of some of the most interesting 
stories, myths, fables, and poems. 
7. Care of books. 
These aims necessitate a method of procedure that will permit 
of free access on the part of all children to a class room library of 
carefully selected material covering a wide range of interest. 


LANGUAGE 

The enrichment of the curriculum in oral and written language 
lies not so much in the amount of work covered as in the quality 
of the work done. For example, in place of a formal period of 
story telling at a stated time once a week, there is an almost 
daily request on the part of one or more children for an oppor- 
tunity “to tell a story,” to give a play, or to read a poem—all 
because of the deep significance which this particular activity 
has at the time for the child in question and the joy experienced 
in sharing it with others. 

Quite the same situation exists in relation to written language. 
Here again, in place of formal lessons in the writing of detached 
sentences for the purpose of imparting certain facts in English 
grammar, we find children asking to be taught to write their 
name and address, a letter, or an order to be sent to the office for 
materials needed in the carrying out of a project. This comes as 
a result of a real need within their own experience; and informa- 
tion gained under these conditions is vitally appreciated and 
brings its own reward. 


ARITHMETIC 


A variety of actual first-hand experience indicates the addi- 
tional content of an otherwise limited and uninteresting curricu- 
lum in arithmetic for the first grade. 
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In addition to the essentials outlined under Arithmetic, we aim 
to take advantage of all opportunities for building up a variety 
of number concepts in connection with real situations arising 


within the free organization of the class room. The following 
are some of the possibilities. 


1. Buying and selling that involves actual handling of money 
and making change for $1.00, 50c., 25c., 10c., in buying 
lunches, contributing to funds, and making purchases at 
the store. 

2. Writing figures in keeping game scores. 

Reading figures in finding pages in their books. 

4. Counting up to 100. This interest is usually stimulated by 
the ability of some few children to count, and results in a 
competitive spirit in the mere process of counting to see 
who can count the farthest. 

Reading Roman numerals in telling time. 

Measuring in connection with cooking. 

Column addition in connection with game scores. 

Experience in division into 4%, 4, % in connection with 
the sharing of lunches. 

9. Reading the thermometer. 

10. Reading the calendar. 


Y 
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NATURE STUDY 


As indicated in the outline, the children experience the joy 
realized in watching the germination of seeds planted indoors, 
in caring for a canary-bird in a cage, and in the occasional visit 
of a pet from home. All this is first-hand experience, in so far 
as it goes, but we who work with the children realize how meagre 
the experience is in fostering the genuine love of nature inherent 
in all little children. In addition to all this we would advise an 
out-of-door garden and enclosure that would serve as a home 
for a mother hen and her baby chicks, a family of rabbits, and 
some baby kittens. This would furnish an opportunity for 
learning the importance of kindness and care to living plants and 
animals in a most delightful and natural way. 

At the present time the teaching of general science is a per- 
plexing problem with the classes of the elementary grades. The 
interests and questions of the children carry us so far afield that 
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we realize the very great need of expert supervision and adequate 
equipment that will furnish the children with an opportunity for 
experimentation and observation within this field. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


In addition to the experiences provided for by the course of 
study, occasional visits are made to the various work rooms of 
the Industrial Arts Department at Teachers College. Here the 
children see the adult students modelling in clay, weaving on 
large hand looms, and constructing toys. Occasionally the 
children are invited by the instructor to spend an hour with him 
in clay modelling,—an experience that is far reaching in the 
stimulus it affords to further effort and accomplishment on their 
part in the class room. As a result of a description of candle- 
making in the third grade several of the children of the first 
grade wished to make candles and candlesticks for Easter gifts. 
The project was taken over and the experience of the third 
grade shared with no ill effects. 

Some children of this grade are members of the Saturday morn- 
ing Story Telling Class at the Metropolitan Art Museum and the 
joy they realize in sharing their weekly experience with the class 
has aroused an interest in sculpture, art, and mythology that 
otherwise would not have been glimpsed. During the year 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, and birthday parties furnish oppor- 
tunities for experience in cooking the following goodies: apple 
sauce, cake, ice cream, cookies, and cocoa. 

Costume making plays no small part in the daily program 
when a dramatic production is launched. 


Fine Arts 


In addition to the work in fine arts as outlined, one of the 
sources of keenest delight to the children has been realized in the 
use of gay-colored fresco paints and large brushes in making large 
posters, pictures, and scenery for their plays. An interest in 
book-making is often stimulated by the attractive covers on 
new books added to the library. 


Music 


The music in the first grade is carried out for the most part 
as outlined in the course of study. A victrola and some carefully 
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selected records have been added to the equipment, and serve 
a truly educational purpose in the beginnings of music apprecia- 
tion, rhythms, and dancing. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 


The physical training curriculum is executed daily in the 
gymnasium under the supervision of a special teacher, as out- 
lined in the course of study. Whenever there arises within the 
projects of the class room a need for assistance in the organization 
of original games, dances, and dramatics, the special teacher 
codperates. Last spring the elementary grades enjoyed an out- 
of-doors May Day party of games, dance, and song which was a 
culmination of the year’s work. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Geography is not introduced in the outline until the second 
grade, but it is not unusual to note its beginnings in the first 
grade. In the class discussion hour when the experiences of the 
individual child are related, group interest is often aroused by the 
use of maps, the globe, and geography puzzles, resulting in some 
very definite ideas on the subject. 

At this point in the discussion one of the most pronounced and 
vital contrasts should be noted, namely, the use of a course of 
study in connection with the project method as compared 
with its use in connection with the more formal method. In 
the latter the child is usually fitted into a rather definitely 
planned course of study which is to be covered within a given 
period of time. Under these conditions the child is sacrificed to 
the subject matter, which becomes an end in itself. In connec- 
tion with the project method the curriculum serves as a yearly 
guide for the teacher and a capital asset of past experience and 
knowledge upon which both teacher and pupil may draw as the 
interest, experience, and needs of the child arise, thereby making 
the subject matter a means to an end rather than an end in itself. 

Realizing that it may be of interest to know just what the 
room equipment of this type of first grade is, the following essen- 
tials are listed: 
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Movable tables and chairs of 
different sizes 

Lockers for every child 

Class room library of books 

Piano—victrola 

Swing—ropes for climbing 

Patty Hill construction blocks 

Work bench and tools 

Boards of various lengths 

Wheels of various sizes 

Nails of various sizes 

Varnish 

Oil paints of all colors 

Paint brushes 

Clay 

Water color paints 

Crayons 


Large sheets of paper for painting 


Sign marker 
Typewriter 
Poster paints 


Paste 

Colored paper 

Scissors 

Sewing materials 

Colored cambric and cheese cloth by 
the yard for costumes 

Sewing basket 

Small hand looms 

Weaving materials 

Colored worsteds 

Spool knitters 

Picture puzzles 

Number cards 

Word cards 

Phrase cards 

Chart 

Parchesi 

Dominoes 

Ring toss 

Lotto 

Bean bag games 


These articles of equipment are so arranged that they are 
accessible to the children whenever needed. 


Now let us see what actually happens to the course of study 
and the program when the child’s initiative becomes so important 
a factor in determining group procedure. 

At nine o'clock the children enter the class room bubbling with 
spontaneity, energy, and interest. The class room equipped 





with the dominant aim of meeting and satisfying these natural 
characteristics of the growing child offers a ready welcome, and 
in ten minutes every child is reacting to the situation with the 
freedom and joyousness peculiar to the home nursery or play 
room. 

During this hour of free response on the part of the children, 
the teacher is finding her task in a careful study of the reactions 
and needs of the individual child. The result of this critical 
observation and study on the part of the teacher is threefold. 
First, it serves as a basis for guidance in the carrying on of the 
activities that are most worth while in their contribution to 
genuine development and growth. Second, it furnishes many 
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suggestions for the following day’s procedure and very largely 
determines the day’s program and course of study. Third, it 
helps the teacher to a realization of the great need of very 
definite standards of attainment in all subjects in the carrying 
on of projects. It also helps her to realize the very great service 
she owes the children in guiding them to a conscious realization 
of the need and value of building up these standards of attain- 
ment, to be used by them as measures of accomplishment from 
day to day. 

It may be interesting to note what these contributions actually 
were during one of the morning sessions of a first grade, with 
reference to the general curriculum. 


1. A small-group lesson in clay modelling given by one of the 
pupils who is most efficient and capable in helping the group in 
the mastery of certain points in technique needed at this particu- 
lar time. 

2. Asmall-group phonetic game initiated and conducted by a 
child acting as teacher. 

3. A study lesson in reading with the teacher in the prepara- 
tion of a story to be read to the children in the kindergarten. 

4. A rehearsal of a play initiated and planned by one of the 
children on the previous day. 

5. An arithmetic lesson with a small group of children to help 
in solving some of the difficulties of the previous day in making 
change when ordering lunches. 

6. A visit to another class room by two children for the pur- 
pose of measuring a rope which reaches from the ceiling to the 
floor, to aid in estimating the amount of rope required for a 
swing they were making. This involved measuring yard and 
half-yard, multiplying, and the actual purchasing of the rope at 
the store. 

7. Printing signs (with marker) for a school library con- 
structed out of the large building blocks the previous day. 

8. Writing invitations to the play to be given the last of the 
week for the first three grades. (Rehearsal for same previously 


noted.) 
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g. A lesson with the entire group for the criticism of articles 
modelled from clay, with reference to certain standards which 
must be realized if the articles are to be fired successfully. 


A careful consideration of the foregoing shows a range of 
activities and subject matter which is not only inclusive of the 
three r’s but which provides for actual first-hand experience for 
the individual child in 

1. leadership 
initiative 
intelligent following 
coéperation 
judging with reference to established standards 
self reliance 
with the ever-increasing possibility of leading on into subject 
matter and activities which make for further development and 
growth, provided the teacher is keen and alert in the utilization 
of recurring opportunities and ever ready with a sympathetic 
attitude toward the child’s point of view. 


ee? 











SIXTEEN SPELLING SCALES 


STANDARDIZED IN SENTENCES FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS* 


The chief reason why tests have more frequently been standard- 
ized for the elementary grades than for the secondary school is 
that as education advances its purposes become more complex 
and the results consequently more difficult to measure. In 
spelling, however, the purpose is practically the same for the 
lower and for the higher grades, and there is need so long as pupils 
are in school to ascertain the relative proficiency of individuals, of 
classes, of schools, and of whole systems, by ages and by sex. 
Standardized tests enable us to classify pupils according to their 
needs, to measure the effectiveness of teaching methods, and 
from time to time to know with considerable exactness how much 
progress has been made. 

To standardize spelling lists it is necessary by testing a large 
number of pupils in representative schools to ascertain the 
difficulty of selected words, the number necessary to afford for 
one or for any number of pupils the desired reliability, and the 
standards for each year or half year. But inasmuch as lists of 
words for testing are often used for teaching as well, it is desirable 
to use in standardized tests a large number of words which are of 
most frequent occurrence, and, therefore, of importance, for 
spelling. In formulating his spelling scale for the elementary 
grades, Ayres ' tabulated 23,629 words used by 2,000 people in 
as many short letters, and collated with his results those found 
by Knowles and by Eldridge, and in part those by Cook and 

* The study was made in Education 485-6 by Mr. Earl Hudelson, Mr. F. L. 


Stetson, and Miss Ella Woodyard under the direction of Professors Thomas H. 
Briggs and Truman L. Kelley. 


1 Ayres, L. P., A Measuring Scale for Ability in Spelling. Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1915. 
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O’Shea. His final selection of 1,000 words is, according to his 
statement, those constituting nine tenths of the 100,000 running 
words considered. 

As pupils advance in their education they increase their store 
of words surprisingly, until their total vocabularies in the higher 
grades range to upwards of 25,000 words. A relatively small 
fraction of these are active in oral or written composition; by far 
the majority of them are passive, in varying degrees understood, 
but seldom or never used for expression. Graphs based on the 
tabulation for this study of a large number of words occurring 
in daily newspapers and a popular weekly magazine—those 
occurring in one line from each column being considered in order 
to secure a fair sampling—reveal that it would be necessary to 
list some 200,000 words in order to find with necessary accuracy 
the second and third thousand most commonly used. Even 
these would not be entirely satisfactory for all secondary school 
pupils, inasmuch as each special study (e.g., physics or grammar) 
has its peculiar vocabulary that is important at the time of its 
pursuit; and each community, even each pupil, needs certain 
words which may occur seldom in the composite vocabulary of 
people in general. However, it is believed that the words pre- 
sented in the following lists are of sufficiently frequent occurrence, 
and, therefore, of importance, to warrant their use as a basic list 
for teaching, after the Ayres 1,000 have been mastered. In order 
to secure the second and third thousand most commonly used 
words, list 5 of Eldridge * was combined with lists 1, 2, and 3 of 
Cook and O’Shea,’ and the frequencies computed on the basis of 
100,000 running words. From the resulting list were eliminated 
all of the Ayres’ thousand, Jones’s “demons,” all the proper 
names of persons and places, all hyphenated words, all foreign 
words not found in a standard dictionary, and all compound 
words the parts of which were already listed in simple forms unless 
changes in spelling or in pronunciation were found in the com- 
pounds. Words with apostrophes were retained. When several 

2 Eldridge, R. C., Six Thousand Common English Words. Privately printed. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., 1911. 

3 Cook, W. A. and O'Shea, M. V., The Child and His Spelling. Bobbs-Merrill, 
1914. 


4 Jones, W. F., Concrete Investigation of the Materials of English Spelling. Univer- 
sity of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. D., 1913. 
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forms of the same word appeared, they were retained only if they 
seemed to present a different spelling difficulty. 

The eliminations being made, two thousand words with the 
highest frequencies were selected for standardization. On the 
basis of the average ranking of the words by three independent 
judges, twenty-three tentative lists of approximately equal diffi- 
culty were formed. In each list were placed ninety of the two 
thousand words and, in order to secure both a measure of the 
relative ability of the classes tested and also a comparison index 
for other scales, nine “anchor words” common to all twenty-three 
lists and one word found in both the Ayres and the Buckingham ° 
scales were included. 

Through the courtesy of a number of superintendents and 
principals, the twenty-three 100-word lists were spelled by 
secondary school pupils, in grades seven to twelve, in twenty-nine 
cities. The number of pupils spelling each list ranged from 160 
to more than 1,200. The percentage of misspellings for each word 
was then found and, on the assumption of a normal distribution 
of spelling abilities in the entire junior and senior high school 
group examined, these percentages were changed into standard 
deviation values. Since all the words were not spelled by the 
same pupils, it was necessary, in order to take into account the 
varying abilities of the different pupil groups, to correct these 
S. D. values. This was done by using as a correction factor the 
S. D. values of the nine “anchor words,” which, being common 
to all the lists, were spelled by all the pupils and so indicated the 
amount that must be algebraically added to each word to give it 
the true value which it would have obtained had all the two 
thousand words been spelled by the same pupils. This procedure 
resulted in scale values ranging by steps of one-tenth S.D. from 
3.5 S.D. below to 1.2 S.D. above the words that could be spelled 
correctly by one-half the pupils. Because the range of easy words 
is greater than that of the difficult ones, the curve is skewed. 
More simply stated, in the list of two thousand there were more 
easy words than hard ones; some of the former offer almost no 

5’ Buckingham, B. R., Spelling Ability: Its Measurement and Distribution. 


Teachers College, Columbia University, N. Y., 1913. 


*See Thorndike, E. L., Mental and Social Measurements, p. 198. Teachers 
College, N. Y., 1913. 
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difficulty to secondary school pupils, and some of the latter are 
misspelled eighty-eight or eighty-nine times out of a hundred. 

As it seemed desirable to have enough lists to test twice without 
repetition each of the eight half-year classes from grades seven to 
twelve, it was decided to make Sixteen Spelling Scales Standard- 
ized in Sentences for Secondary Schools, hereinafter referred to 
as the Seven S Spelling Scales. For this purpose four hundred of 
the original two thousand words, as judged by the preliminary 
testing fairly to represent the various degrees of difficulty, were 
divided into sixteen new lists, in each of which were placed four 
common anchor words and one word that appears in the Ayres 
list. Twelve of the lists were of equal difficulty, the word values 
ranging from —2.6 S.D. to —.2 S.D.; the remaining four lists 
were somewhat more difficult, the word values ranging from 
—1.9 S.D. to 1.2 $.D. 

The words, incorporated into sentences designed to facilitate 
understanding,* were dictated to the pupils according to the di- 
rections printed later, and were corrected by the teacher or by 
the pupils under the oversight of the teacher. A thousand of the 
papers later checked by the investigators showed that although 
a few words actually misspelled were not marked, the number was 
so small as not materially to affect the results. 

Returns were secured from 46,017 pupils in 181 high schools 
from 160 cities in 33 states, giving a total of 1,380,510 spellings, 
an average of 2,876 for each word. All of these tests were given 
near the middle of the year and in consequence few returns were 
had from the high twelfth grade, most of the pupils of which had 
graduated. The percentage of misspelling for each word being 
determined was converted into a S.D. value and corrected as in 
the case of the words in the preliminary test. The four hundred 
words were then arranged on a linear scale according to their 
difficulty for secondary school pupils, and from them were made 
sixteen 20-word lists. The first twelve of these lists were scaled 
by uniform one-tenth S.D. steps, the word difficulties ranging 
from —2.1 S.D. to —.2 S.D. inclusive.?/ Each word in each of 


* See p. 347. 

7 In order to make the twelve lists complete and comparable, the following shifts 
of one-tenth S.D. were made: two words of difficulty —2.0 were shifted to step 
—2.1; three words of difficulty —2.0 were shifted to step —1.9; and one word was 
shifted from difficulty —1.7 to step —1.8. These shifts balance, thereby keeping 
the mean difficulties of the twelve lists equal. 
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these twelve lists is equal in difficulty to the corresponding word 
in each of the other eleven lists. The words in Lists XIII to XVI, 
also scaled by one-tenth S.D. steps, are more difficult, ranging 
from —1.3 S.D. to +.6 S.D. inclusive.’ Here again the corre- 
sponding words in all four lists are of equal difficulty. The two 
groups overlap, word 1 in Lists XIII—XVI being equal in diffi- 
culty to word 9 in Lists I-XII. The four harder lists are designed 
for use with students whose spelling abilities are high. 

From the data secured in the application of the two preliminary 
tests, standards have been computed ® for each year as at the 
close of the first semester. Counting ten months to the school 
year, standards for any school month may be derived by allowing 
for each month one-tenth of the difference between the standards 
for the two years between which that month falls. 

Table I gives the norms for grades 7 to 12 inclusive for Lists 
I to XII, for Lists XIII to XVI, and for word difficulty. The 
norms in each case represent the percentage of words correctly 
spelled. A teacher may thus use one or more of the lists already 
devised and compare his pupils’ achievement with the standards 
for that school grade; or he may compile other lists from the 
2,034 words, the difficulties of which are given, and consult the 
Table of Norms for words of that difficulty for that grade. Thus 
pupils at the middle of the seventh school year should spell cor- 
rectly 65.90% of the words in any of Lists I to XII. The same 
pupils should correctly spell 34.76% of the words in Lists XIII to * 
XVI. Ifa list of twenty words, all of difficulty, say 57, were given 
to these same pupils, they should spell correctly 47.8% of the 
words. 

In computing the Table of Norms the percentages missed for 
words of each difficulty for each grade, using the sixteen spelling 
- tests, were found. After slight smoothing to eliminate as far as 
possible chance fluctuations, Table I was obtained. It is thus 
seen that no assumption as to normality of distribution is in- 
volved. 


8 In Lists XIII—XVI the following shifts were made: one word from difficulty 
—1.4 to step —1.3; one word from —1.0 to—1.1; one word from—.8 to—.9; one 
word from —.3 to—.2; one word from +.3 to +.4; two words from +.3 to +.5; 
and one word from each of difficulties +.7, +.9, and +1.1 was shifted to 
step +.6. 

* A very slight smoothing was done to rectify irregularities in certain semesters. 
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Although this study has been made for secondary schools, there 
are among the two thousand words a number the spelling of which 
should be known in the elementary grades. As the values of all 
the words are given, it would be a simple matter to select any 
number for teaching or testing in the lower school and to estab- 
lish standards for any grades. 


RELIABILITY 


The reliability of the spelling score of an individual pupil is 
dependent on the number and difficulty of the words attempted. 
The larger the number of words, the nearer the score will indicate 
true spelling ability. The reliability increases directly as the 
square root of the number of words used; it is also affected by 
varying difficulty of words, but in a manner so complex that it 
can not be explained simply. In order that a spelling score of 
satisfactory reliability may be secured, it is recommended that 
for the test of an individual pupil, not fewer than forty words 
be used; for a class of normal size from ten to twenty words will 
be sufficient. 


[For those acquainted with statistical methods the following formula is given 
to find the P. E. of the proportion right score of a class when tested by a single 


word: .6745 9) in which p = the proportion spelling correctly; g = the 
\ n 


proportion misspelling, and » = the number of pupils. It will be obvious that 
the score from a test of a class based upon one word only, will not give a satis- 
factory reliability. If a class is tested with N words, the P.E. of the score of 


I 
proportion of correct spellings is approximately VN as large as that for a sin- 


gle word. Accordingly, for example, if a class of 25 ninth-grade pupils is tested 
for spelling with 20 words, each of such difficulty that 50 per cent of correct 
spellings are obtained on each, the percentage score resulting will have a P.E. 


of 6s, | S28 = .015, or 1.5 percent. Suppose the score of these 25 pupils 
20 x 25 

is 48 per cent of correct spellings of the 20 words used; then the chances are 
about even that with an infinite number of words in the test, the true score 
would lie between 46.5 and 49.5 (i. e. 48 1.5). For a second example, 
if a ninth-grade class of, say, 36 pupils is tested with any one of the first 
twelve tests, it will make an average score of approximately 80. Therefore the 


80x .20, , 
P. E., as found by 6745.4 eae will be .o1, or 1.0 per cent. 
36x 20 
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[The P. E. of the per cent of correct spellings of words is any 7S list is not as 
important or as significant as the P. E. of the score in terms of scale units, 
This is found for the first case above (25 ninth-grade pupils tested with 20 
words in which they score approximately 50) by noting that a P. E. of 1.5 in 
percentage is found by interpolation to be equivalent to .32 of a scale unit 
(See Table I),—that is to say, for grade IX, corresponding to 50 per cent right 
3 ~-0§.3 '* J 
54-5 —49.3 = §.2 
ing to a magnitude of 1.5 in percentage is a scale unit of .32; so the chances 
are even that with an infinite number of words in a test the true score would lie 
between 60.55 and 61.19 (60.87 .32). If, as in the second example above, a 
class of 36 ninth-grade pupils is tested with any one of the first twelve lists, it 
will make an average score of approximately 80 per cent, and, following the 
method of the preceding example, it will be found that the P. E. is 1.0 per cent, 
which is equivalent to .31 of a scale unit. Two factors have been at work to 
make this result approximately equal to that in the first illustration—the larger 
number of cases tended to make this P. E. smaller, and the extent of diver- 
gence from 50 per cent correct, to make it larger.] 





in percentage is scale value 60.87 (« - ). and correspond- 


RELATION OF SEVEN S SCALES TO AYRES AND TO BUCKINGHAM 


To make it possible to compare Ayres’ difficulties with the 
Seven S scalings, twenty-six words from the Ayres lists were 
included as follows, the value for each word in 7S being given: 


List I alike —2.4S.D. List P newspaper —2.3 S.D. 
plant —2.9 S.D. 
convert —1.6 S.D. 
List J deep —2.9 S.D. List Q effort —2.25.D. 
: position —1.4 S.D. 
behind —3.1S.D. publish —1.7S.D. 
List K camp —3.3 5.D. 
clear —3.7S.D. director —2.2S.D. 
List R forenoon —1.5S.D. 
SS Se eee general —3.1 S.D. 
purpose —1.4 S.D. 
: fix —2.3 S.D. 
List M 
2 picture —2,9 S.D. 
List S improvement —2.2 S.D. 
List N. capture —2.3 S.D. believe —1.1 §.D. 
board —1.9S.D. List T accept —2.6 S.D. 
List O comfort —2.8S.D. 
_~ Moa —2.6 S.D. List U citizen —2.4S.D. 


sudden —2.2S8.D. 
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Assigning arbitrary values I, 2, 3, etc., to the Ayres columns 
and assuming the steps between columns to be equal, and equal 
to 1, the mean for these twenty-six words in the Ayres Scale is 
7.23 and in the 7S, 3.95, while the S.D. of these words in the 
Ayres Scale is 3.39 steps, and in the 7S, .634 S.D. Since the words 
in the two scales are identical, their means and their S.D.’s may 
be equated to each other. That is, 7.23 in the Ayres Scale, which 
corresponds to .23 of the distance between Lists O and P, is 
equivalent to 3.95 S.D. in 7S. Likewise the Ayres S.D., 3.39 
steps, is equivalent to .634 S.D., the S.D. of these words in 7S. 
Therefore one step in Ayres is equivalent to .634 S.D. divided by 
3.39, or .187 S.D. 

By finding that .231 of .187 is equal to .0431 S.D., and sub- 
tracting from the mean, 3.95, it is found that Column O in Ayres 
corresponds to 3.91 in 7S. By adding or subtracting the value in 
7S for one step in Ayres (.19), the following table of equivalents 
results: 


Column Valuein Equivalent in Column Value in Equivalent in 


in Ayres 7S Buckingham in Ayres 7S Buckingham 
A 13 N 37 569 
B 15 O 39 600 
Cc 17 P 41 630 
D 19 Q 43 661 
E 20 R 45 691 
F 22 Ss 47 722 
G 24 T 48 737 
H 26 401 U 50 768 
I 28 431 Vv 52 798 
J 30 462 WwW 54 829 
K 32 493 Xx 56 859 
L 33 508 Y 58 890 
M 35 538 Z 60 920 


A similar plan was followed in making connection with the 
Buckingham Scales. Twenty-five Buckingham words were used 
as follows: 


Word Bucking- 7S Word Bucking- 7S 
ham Value Value ham Value Value 
anxious 804 51 circus 684 39 
button 673 43 cousin 638 44 
carriage 704 49 driving 650 41 


chicken 560 42 freeze 644 41 
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Word Bucking- 
ham Value 
improvement 778 
janitor 675 
loose 770 
occasion 897 
peculiar go2 
picture 557 
realize 815 
rough 582 
sensible 865 


7S 
Value 


53 
48 
42 
58 
54 
44 
42 
45 
49 


Word 


slipped 


smoke 
smooth 
tailor 
telegram 
telephone 
touch 
towel 


Bucking- 
ham Value 


796 
554 
650 
657 
725 
711 
641 
668 





7S 
Value 


53 
36 
50 
52 
44 
50 
40 
44 


The mean for these words in the Buckingham values is 702.2; 
in the 7S it is 4.57 S.D. Their S.D. in the Buckingham Scale is 
100.71; in the 7S it is .66. Equating these means and S.D.’s, 
the following table of equivalents results. 
Scale is .1 of an S.D. value. The scalings are from the Bucking- 


ham zero. 


7S Value in 7S 
Scale Units from 
Values Mean of HS. 


Group 
23 —4.1 S.D. 
24 —4.0 S.D. 
25 —3.9S.D. 
26 —3.8S.D. 
27 —3.7 S.D. 
28 —3.6S.D. 
29 —3.5S.D. 
30 —3.4S.D. 
31 —3.3 S.D. 
32 —3.2S.D. 
33 —3.1 S.D. 
34 —3.0S.D. 
35 —2.9S.D. 
36 —2.8S.D. 
37 —2.7S.D. 
38 —2.6S8.D. 
39 —2.55S.D. 
40 - —2.4S.D. 
41 —2.3 S.D. 
42 —2.2S8.D. 
43 —2.1 S.D. 
44 —2.0 S.D. 


Value in 
Buckingham 


355 
37° 
386 
401 
416 
431 
447 
462 
477 
493 
508 
523 
538 
554 
569 
554 


615 
630 
645 
661 
676 


7S 
Scale 


Each unit in the 7S 


Value in 7S 
Units from 


Value 
in 


Values MeanofH.S. Bucking- 


45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 


Group 


—1.9S.D. 
—1.8S.D. 
—1.7S8.D. 
—1.6S8.D. 
—1.5S.D. 
—1.45.D. 
—1.38.D. 
—1.2S8.D. 
—1.1 S.D. 
—1.0S.D. 
— .9S.D. 
— .8S.D. 
— .7S.D. 
— 658.D. 
— .§S.D. 
— .4S.D. 
— .3S.D. 
— .2S.D. 
— .11S.D. 
—o.0 S.D. 

.1S.D. 

.258.D. 


ham 
691 
706 
722 
737 
752 
768 
783 
798 
813 
829 
844 
859 
875 
890 
905 
920 
936 
951 
966 
982 
997 
1012 
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7S Value in 7S Value in 7S Value in 7S Value 

Scale Units from Buckingham Scale Units from in 

Values Mean of HS. Values Meanof H.S. Bucking- 

Group Group ham 

67 3 S.D. 1027 72 .85S.D. 1104 
68 .4S.D. 1043 73 .9 S.D. 1119 
69 5 S.D. 1058 74 1.0 S.D. 1134 
70 .6S.D. 1073 75 1.1 S.D. 1150 
71 .75.D. 1088 


INSTRUCTIONS TO TEACHERS 


DIRECTIONS FOR GIVING SPELLING TEST 

1. Since this is a test for establishing high school spelling standards, these 
instructions should be followed exactly. 

2. Give the test to one class, or to several classes combined, as you prefer. 
Have each pupil write at the top of his sheet his name and his class, using 
Low III to indicate the first term of the third year; High IV, the second 
term of the fourth year; etc. 

3. The words to be spelled are incorporated into sentences and italicized. 
Read the sentence aloud to the pupils; then pronounce the italicized word 


to denote which word they are to spell. Read the sentence and repeat 
the word again. 


4. Instruct pupils to write legibly and to use no capital letters. 
5. Use your judgment in all other matters pertaining to the giving of this test. 


DIRECTIONS FOR SCORING TEST 
1. As soon as the test is completed, collect the papers promptly. 
2. Disregard capitals and hyphens. 
3. Count wrong any illegible or omitted word. 


THE SEVEN S SCALES 


LIST I 


Nine cubic feet make a cubic yard. 

No other damage was done by the storm. 
I am taking a position. 

My memory is weak. 

The editor of the paper was there. 

Our school building is a costly structure. 
I need a liberal education. 

I show improvement in spelling. 

This is an instance of honesty. 

I maintain that I am right. 
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He replied in the negative. 

They divided the money equally. 

It was a sensational game. 

I shall answer your inguiry. 

The sale of liquor is illegal. 

War is sometimes justifiable. 

They display a fraternal spirit. 

Our hats are similar. 

He has a permanent position. 

Give me a recommendation of industry. 


LIST II 


The package was lost. 

Do not punish me. 

I shall manage a store. 

The wagon was moving slowly. 


. He led in prayer at church. 

. The grocery store burned. 

7. Send for the ambulance! 

. Our senator voted for the treaty. 

. I saw the machinery of the lumber mill. 

. I look up strange words in the dictionary. 

. She is qualified for the position. 

. Hard work and thrift made them independent. 
. The attorney was at the trial. 


She is receiving callers today. 


. Ty Cobb plays professional baseball. 

. The temperature was seventy degrees. 

. Washington Irving wrote a legend. 

. He voted for the amendment. 

. He defeated all opponents. 

. They deferred payment until they heard from us. 


LIST III 


. The rooms were empty. 
. It destroys the romance of life. 
. I shall appeal to the principal. 


Read the next paragraph. 

I must sew my new dress. 

They gave a banquet in his honor. 
She wore a linen dress. 


. He seemed rather uncertain of his position. 
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My mother is patient. 

The interior of the room was bare. 
Diamonds are precious stones. 

I numbered each additional page. 
His advice afforded us much assistance. 
Mrs. Jones is our seamstress. 

Clouds disappear after rain. 

It is absolutely true. 

Let me acquaint you with my friend. 
Do not anticipate too good a time. 
The view from here is magnificent. 

I can certainly sympathize with you. 


LIST IV 


The floors had polish on them. 

The color was red. 

The two armies were equal in numbers. 
Each one received a portion of the cake. 
We are heavily in debt. 

I attended the debating society. 

The king’s reign was short. 

He assured me that I would win. 

I have a valuable collection of stamps. 

I am an inhabitant of this state. 


. The world puts a premium on honesty. 


The earth is centuries old. 
He led the expedition up the river. 


. Many nationalities are represented in America. 
. He entered the presidential campaign. 

. Now is your opportunity to speak. 

. He made a motion for adjournment. 

. The circus will give a free exhibition tonight. 

. She is an acquaintance of mine. 


That act displayed his gallantry. 


LIST V 


In the meantime you may stay here. 
He belongs to a past generation. 

He committed a minor offense. 

I will pledge my last dollar. 

Charity begins at home. 

He appeared at frequent intervals. 
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. I lived in a village. 
. They have radical ideas. 


You are a fortunate man. 

We had an electrical storm. 

He is a deputy sheriff. 

The tramp looks peculiar. 

The Ford ran on one cylinder. 

I admire antique furniture. 

The literary societies meet tonight. 
He gave me financial aid. 

That pamphlet contains good literature. 
He answered in the affirmative. 

I believe in woman suffrage. 

The politician was elected. 


LIST VI 


Teachers require too much work. 
Her head lay on a pillow. 


. Lam saving my money. 


Our class held a reunion. 

He belonged to the Rainbow Division. 
He is an honest lawyer. 

He made a favorable impression. 


. The lion is a fierce animal. 

. We were anxious about you. 

. There is no justification for it. 

. I have been purchasing tickets. 

. Thoughts originate in the mind. 

. I slipped on a banana peel. 

. His actions were characteristic of him. 
. L erected a temporary home. 

. My property is abutting on the street. 
. We play in the gymnasium. 

. Seize him by the neck. 


I ate at the cafeteria. 
I have a heavy schedule this year. 


LIST VII 


. Please button your coat. 

. You are welcome home. 

. I took a long journey. 

. Please indicate what you mean. 
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Property is subject to taxation. 

His work is of poor quality. 

The electrical current is strong. 

He showed contempt for freshmen. 

The judge issued an injunction against the strike. 
A tailor made my clothes. 

He is securing help. 

There is no possibility of rain. 

I place no reliability in a shiftless man. 
He apparently has no home. 

The minority was defeated. 

He was a colonel in the army. 

He is notoriously brave. 

They held appropriate exercises. 
Running is strenuous exercise. 

He was a conspicuous figure. 


LIST VIII 


Do not tempt me to cheat. 

Robinson Crusoe lived on an island. 
This investment will double your money. 
I am making money. 

He must be crazy. 

Words consist of letters. 

We raised poultry on the farm. 

I urge you to go. 

The hermit’s actual age is not known. 
The criminal escaped. 


. The insurance company is bankrupt. 

. My successor has been elected. 

. Which vegetable do you eat? 

. Accept my congratulations. 

., The surgeon performed the operation. 

. He was a war correspondent. 

. Lam partially blind. 

. He is an efficient workman. 

. He represents this congressional district. 


Pershing returned a conqueror. 


LIST IX 


The wind broke a limb from the tree. 
You are an honest man. 
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. This insurance policy expires tomorrow. 
. My size is increasing. 
. The apples are in the orchard. 


This will serve as an illustration. 
He is my favorite brother. 

This is out of the ordinary. 

This is the best kind obtainable. 
I am greatly indebted to you. 


. Our cellar is an excavation. 


It usually rains on holidays. 
You must suffer the consequence. 


. The colonies declared their independence. 


Your excuse is sufficient. 


. She has no appetite for dinner. 

. Never be extravagant with your money. 
. I visited the museum yesterday. 

. I took a competitive examination. 

. He spoke deliberately. 


LIST X 


We celebrate the birth of George Washington. 


. The baby is healthy. 
. I can’t see the advantage of it. 


You have set a high standard. 

Smith was a marine during the war. 

New York is an industrial center. 

I hurt my shoulder. 

He was racing his car against an airplane. 
The tiger has great strength. 

Drinking cups are not sanitary. 


. This report comes on good authority. 
. Our politics have been corrupt. 
. The mayor granted a franchise to the taxicab company. 


His death was mysterious. 
The court appointed a guardian for the orphan. 
I am soliciting your support. 


. The city council met last night. 
. I saw the capitol building in Washington. 


Show me how this apparatus works. 
The war was an awful tragedy. 
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LIST XI 
He is a hardware dealer. 
The circle is round. 
I am leaving school. 
He did not purchase the book. 
Jones’s lot has a frontage of 100 feet on Main Street. 
I took a long voyage. 
I shall read in the library. 


. May I carry your baggage? 

. War came during Wilson's administration. 
. She sat opposite me. 

. Brown was an aviator during the war. 

. My stenographer is sick today. 


I read it in a magazine. 


. Liking horses, he enlisted in the cavalry. 
. He is a candidate for president. 


Some will fail through elimination. 


. Lam dissatisfied. 
. She had changed beyond recognition. 
. Our gymnasium facilities are limited. 


The man dropped from the balloon by a parachute. 


LIST XII 
Insure your life at once. 


. The coal is in the basement. 


The aviation field is level. 

He is a dangerous criminal. 

We keep our car in a garage. 

I must eat breakfast. 

An adjustment will have to be made. 
He speaks seven languages. 

I am confident we shall win. 

He returned from the polar regions. 


. It is the duty of every individual to obey the law. 
. The police made an investigation. 

. Good roads are the joy of the motorist. 

. He is a delegate to the convention. 

. This is for the benefit of the poor. 

. I must practice my music lesson. 

. He took possession yesterday. 

. He studied Gothic architecture. 

. Ten burglaries have been reported. 


The orator made a rabid speech against the government. 











15. 
16. 
. They celebrated by giving a pageant. 
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LIST XIII 
His arrival was a surprise. 
He will install the furnace today. 
Much excitement was aroused in the audience. 
I received a legacy by his will. 
People are interested in religious subjects. 
This is a newspaper contribution. 
We must accustom ourselves to it. 
Smith deals in hosiery and gloves. 
The undertaker took charge of the corpse. 
The proprietor needs a clerk. 


. Jones was duped by a swindler. 


I beat all of my competitors. 

He will move here immediately. 

He is buried in the cemetery. 

The dog was affectionately jumping about my knees. 
The Democrats hold a caucus today. 


It was an unprecedented success. 
We bought a new electrolier for our dining room today. 
It will be an accommodation if you will lend me $5.00. 


LIST XIV 
To finance the school annual is a problem. 
Luncheon was served at one o'clock. 
He has the money at his disposal. 
She is bidding her mother goodbye. 
Good food and fresh air will recruit your strength. 
I am suspicious of him. 
Do not interrupt me. 
The inauguration of the Governor was a great occasion. 
Mark Twain was one of America’s humorists. 
To stand first in one’s class is a worthy achievement. 
At the Roman Catholic church a papal decree was read. 


. Only one of the aspirants for the prize can succeed. 


He had a struggle for existence. 
He belongs to the signal corps. 


. The sick man is unconscious. 
. The algebra lesson deals with simultaneous equations. 
. This occurrence has upset me. 


He received notoriety in the war. 


. The phrenologist is interested in the shape of one’s head. 
. The tableaux were representations of well known pictures. 
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LIST XV 


. We hope the war has destroyed sectional feeling. 


This firm pays good salaries. 


. The science of medicine has lengthened life. 


The choir sang last Sunday. 

The question of tariff or free trade has not been settled. 
He believes in socialism. 

I shall acknowledge my guilt. 

One must overcome many obstacles to succeed. 

It is an unusually cloudy day. 

The question was referred to a committee. 


. After the meeting the conferees returned home. 


The superintendent directs the schools. 


. He is undoubtedly at home. 

. The motion was carried by unanimous vote. 

. The election occurred yesterday. 

. He emphasizes his remarks by gestures. 

. He takes his meals at the restaurant. 

. This group was the nucleus of a new party. 

. He is accused of misappropriating the money. 


Legal decisions are governed by precedents. 


LIST XVI 


We do not notice the pressure of the air. 

It was a precious jewel. 

I take physical training. 

The people from this vicinity travel widely. 

He is a prominent man. 

He has a fatal disease. 

Bryan ran for the presidency. 

The prisoner showed much agitation. 

Which side of the controversy do you favor? 

The houses in the valley were crushed by the avalanche. 


. The government is appropriating the money. 
. The criticism seemed very fair. 

. Efficiency contributes to success. 

. Incidentally we learned of your promotion. 

. The defendants of the suit won the case. 


Follow the rules of parliamentary procedure. 


. Counterfeiting is not a legitimate act. 
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18. I rode in a dirigible balloon. 
19. I never promenade up town. 
20. The army manoeuver was executed successfully. 


THE SECOND AND THIRD THOUSAND MOST FREQUENTLY USED 
WORDS, ARRANGED BY DIFFICULTY 
Norte: The value above each list is the difficulty value of the words, scaled 
from zero. The 400 words from which the sixteen scales were made are 
denoted here by a star. 





23 dock spoil string 
bank dog sweet tea 
goat ear timber test 
joke fish wireless trim 
lumber flag wake 
match frame 30 willing 
mill fun apple wooden 
sing green argue 

hill butter 31 

24 kept candy anybody 
bright milk convert bath 
fast mud copper bell 
slow note county bushes 

orange dwell depend 

25 pan feed dirt 
sound range fly drew 

remark gate dust 

26 rubber gun factor 
cup seed hair fool 
doll seeing lunch gather 
lazy shade meat grace 
silk share mice kiss 
smoke sport midnight lecture 
sugar tent obey oil 
swell thin pen peach 

wall pin pick 

27 western pole plate 
amuse youngest probate promotion 
awake queen rag 
bitter 29 ray remove 
brain active recall replace 
cake bent robbed restless 
combine display roof salt 
cool farce rose sat 
dare ill stake seat 
distance mistake stream shore 








smart 
speed 
spread 
storm 
strong 
tag 
task 
taxes 
tuck 
union 
vest 
wet 
wheat 
whenever 


32 


apron 
bench 
cat 
discover 
ditch 
dream 
expert 
federal 
fellow 
flame 
flood 
gain 
greet 
heavy 
lawn 
leather 
load 
market 
record 
regain 
regular 
safe 
setting 
signal 
teeth 
tour 
understood 
wood 
yellow 
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33 
advance 
agent 
alive 
ate 
banker 
beach 
bird 
bunch 
charm 
clip 
coat 
darling 
die 
finger 
fit 
flowing 
fresh 
gift 
homesick 
imports 
impose 
mad 
mass 
noble 
notion 
pie 
pipe 
pitch 
pocket 
reduce 
render 
rock 
somewhere 
tall 
trace 
treatment 
trick 
weak 
window 
won 
yourself 


34 


ahead 
battle 
belt 


bigger 
blood 
boss 
bound 
brass 
brick 
brown 
corn 
decline 
fancy 
fee 
fleet 
frost 
fruit 
grew 
guide 
hall 
hurry 
king 
lack 
mark 
mouth 
music 
neck 
nobody 
organ 
outline 
pain 
park 
postoffice 
quart 
rear 
repeat 
shake 
shine 
shower 
silver 
simple 
snow 
space 
step 
stick 
suspect 
temple 
thankful 
ward 
wash 


357 


wide 
wise 


35 
blew 
blister 
bond 
bone 
calm 
congress 
cry 
dance 
deed 
delight 
drug 
earth 
fond 
food 
grind 
jaw 
join 
locate 
marble 
master 
melt 
method 
myself 
nail 
pack 
pink 
produce 
rail 
recess 
reform 
relate 
rent 
restore 
rise 
save 
self 
skirt 
slight 
struggle 
tan 
team 
tooth 
treat 
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twice 
wing 
winner 


36 
aid 
alarm 
awhile 
barking 
basket 
blank 
branches 
brave 
bread 
cargo 
craft 
cross 
cute 
danger 
defeat 
demand 
dish 
draw 
drink 
dry 
earn 
evil 
excuse 
fat 
fear 
force 
funny 
grave 
health 
heat 
hit 
hunt 
impress 
inch 
lace 
lift 
lock 
matron 
merry 
mid 
middle 
northwestern 


otherwise 
outcome 
pull 
punishment 
quick 
retain 
rich 
rope 
sank 
seek 

sell 
shame 
shirt 
shock 
sleep 
smile 
steal 
steam 
student 
stuff 
sunk 
supper 
swing 
tribute 
tube 
unfit 
unknown 
upper 
wave 
wheel 
wild 
worse 


38 


accord 
asleep 
bag 
bat 
beat 
beheaded 
bend 
beyond 
bind 
bite 
bottle 
brokers 


*building 


celebrate 
chance 
cheese 
coast 
coffee 
comb 
compose 
conduct 
construct 
contend 
crew 
crime 
crown 
design 
devote 
disposition 
dispose 
drop 
dull 
enjoying 
everybody 
faith 
farm 
fence 
fetch 

flat 

floor 
fracture 
fur 
furnish 
glove 
grain 
grapes 
hip 
including 
inland 
inner 
insist 

job 

kites 
labor 
laugh 
leaf 

meal 
nation 
nerves 
net 
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prospect 
protect 
relation 
roll 

sad 

sake 

scare 
scold 
sheet 
shelter 
shoe 
single 
skin 
sledge 
somewhat 
spoke 
spot 

store 
straw 
suspending 
tale 
thunder 
training 
trial 

trot 
trying 
ugly 
underground 
undertake 
united 
unload 
useful 
venture 
voice 
worst 
wrong 


* 


39 


abroad 
admire 
admit 
anywhere 
appointment 
arm 

artistic 

bake 

base 
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behalf pastor caught naval 
blame payment circus noises 
bloom pity coffin northern 
bodies platform collection nose 
cap plenty construction notwithstanding 
central policeman continue numerous 
charter problem convicted officer 
clever propose courage ourselves 
climb pump cruel owe 
clock pupil ~ desk pile 
comply quit discovery porch 
conductor reverse dispute postal 
connect rush distant preach 
cottage sale diving rank 
counter settle domestic rare 
cream shaft dough resort 
daily sign driver respond 
deposit slip employment ribbon 
desire soup enjoyment scrub 
detail spite eve sealskin 
egg square extent secret 
expire stage extract sentence 
foundation stiff forbid shape 
gas tear forgotten sharp 
gracefully upwards fought silence 
hack valley gang silly 
harvest value garment slavery 
hurried waiting gloomy smell 
improve wipe habit solve 
industry hang spare 
inspection 40 hid spinal 
introduce ability hotel squad 
invite aim injury staff 
kitchen airship introducing stories 
knock apply iron strain 
lap assembly jump strange 
leader attire kingdom switch 

ll — me 

. territory 
lonesome bay loving 

text 

lucky below lung 
main bidder maid touch 
map bit melody treason 
*native bottom mental turkey 
nurse break mince verse 
owners bushel minister voting 
paints carries moreover whatever 
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absolute 
accuse 
annex 
array 
bacon 
barn 
brush 
cash 
chop 
coal 
conclude 
content 
correct 
cough 
couple 
credit 
cultivate 
cure 
dentist 
deny 
depot 
deprive 
dismiss 
driving 
eastern 
establish 
explore 
extend 
filled 
freeze 
frequently 
fudge 
future 
grilling 
hate 
heap 
holiday 
host 
hungry 
insane 
interchange 
junior 
knowledge 
leg 
living 


medical 
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*merchant 
multitude 
namely 
narrowly 
natural 
noisy 
normal 
noted 
notice 
overland 
overworked 
palace 
pending 
piano 
powerful 
prize 
pure 
rainy 
recorded 
reflect 
remainder 
represented 
resolution 
respect 
rid 
ripe 
rub 
rug 
shot 
slipper 
someone 
sum 
sun 
supplies 
surface 
swimmer 
taste 
tavern 
tend 
thick 
throat 
tight 
tile 
ton 
tongue 
trade 
trunk 


unseen 
wed 
wore 


*wound 


yell 


42 


absent 
accomplish 
afford 
ambition 
apart 
approve 
aside 
assume 
attain 
attic 
awarded 
bead 
beaten 
bless 
cheerless 
chicken 
clipping 
comment 
complain 
concrete 
congregation 
consent 
consume 
create 
curve 
decrease 
dinner 
documents 
drawn 
duties 


*edge 


employer 
enforce 
engagement 
exception 
failure 

fate 

fled 

forth 
freedom 


fund 
garden 
glowing 
gown 
graduate 
grow 
hasten 
humanity 
idea 
launch 
legal 
listen 
loose 
marry 
mission 
moderate 
moment 
murder 
nature 
neglect 
noteworthy 
novel 
oh 
outgoing 
*passage 
pave 
permit 
permitted 
poetry 
ports 
poverty 
pronounce 
proud 
pulpit 
realize 
reduction 
regiment 
regret 
release 
remarkable 
remind 
rescue 
resident 
restoration 
revolver 
roar 


robbery 


* 














row 
ruin 
sanity 
score 
scratch 
scream 
seldom 
serving 
severe 
shoot 
sitting 
soldier 
somebody 
southern 
spirit 
steel 
strike 
style 
substance 
suggestion 
sunny 
sweat 
sweep 
tap 
tenor 
thereon 
threat 
tie 
title 
*topic 
trail 
tried 
trout 
truth 
undertaking 
unexpected 
valve 
violation 
wine 
worry 


43 


agree 
altitude 
ancient 
angered 
area 
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bearer 
beauty 
belief 
biggest 
*birth 
bitten 
blossom 
bother 
breeze 
*button 
careful 
carrying 
civil 
closing 
clothes 
college 
concert 
conclusive 
control 
cook 
corner 
creek 
crisis 
crop 
*cubic 
delightful 
discourage 
easier 
element 
*empty 
encourage 
engravers 
everywhere 
exercise 
expectation 
explain 
false 
fashion 
forest 
fried 
fry 
funeral 
govern 
grass 
grip 
happily 
haste 


hole 
influence 
intense 
jelly 
kid 
layer 
legislative 
lie 
*limb 
lodge 
lovely 
*meantime 
met 
mob 
modern 
motor 
murdered 
observation 
operation 
opposing 
oversees 
*package 
parlor 
patriot 
pavement 
per 
perfected 
permission 
pickle 
*polish 
pride 
prince 
quarrel 
quarter 
rebuilding 
require 
sauce 
season 
senior 
sensation 
sex 
sneak 
sort 
splendid 
sprinkle 
stag 
starvation 


* 
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stomach 
stove 
stunt 
subscription 
surround 
tail 

*tempt 
thereby 
transfer 
underwear 
uniform 
unpleasant 
vacant 
wholesale 
winning 
writer 


44 


abolish 
acute 
*advantage 
advertise 
advocate 
agency 
alter 
angry 
announce 
approach 
assemble 
*basement 
bean 
berry 
bid 
bulk 
burden 
burnish 
caller 
canal 
cheaply 
*circle 
circulated 
*color 
commercial 
commonwealth 
considerable 
consumption 
contrary 
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cotton 
couch 
cousin 
critical 
curtain 
custard 
*damage 
*dealer 
declaring 
default 
delivery 
depose 
deserve 
detain 
detective 
determine 
devil 
disaster 
draft 
druggist 
entertainment 
erect 
exceed 
explanation 
fever 
fiction 
freight 
furniture 
gambling 
*generation 
gossip 
grade 
growth 
*healthy 
hence 
*honest 
imperial 
impression 
inability 
indication 
inquire 
*insure 
*island 
item 
*leaving 
legislature 
*level 
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memorial 
mirror 
mix 
mother’s 


neighborhood 


nobility 
nominated 
nomination 
outing 
Papa 
parties 
*pillow 
praise 
predicted 
preparing 
probable 
process 
products 
proof 
proposition 
pudding 
*punish 
reject 
repairing 
retirement 
revision 
ridden 
*romance 
safely 
satisfactory 
scrap 
sneeze 
sore 
statues 
stir 
submitted 
superior 
surely 
swept 
telegram 
till 
tiny 
towel 
tracing 
tract 
undefended 
vault 


waist 

warn 

wealth 
*welcome 
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alley 
anther 
*appeal 
attack 
auction 
beneath 
bestow 
bluff 
boast 
boil 
borrow 
bump 
cabinet 
cellar 
choice 
commence 
commend 
constitute 
convey 
countries 
crushed 
dedicate 
dignity 
discuss 
doctrine 
*double 
educational 
electric 
*equal 
exactly 
examine 
executive 
fault 
foolish 


gaze 
guard 
hospital 
indulge 
instant 
interval 

*journey 


laid 
latter 
literature 
loan 
*manage 
medium 
meter 
military 
*minor 
navigation 
nevertheless 
nod 
offensive 
opposition 
percentage 
personality 
placing 
*policy: 
positive 
possibly 
presentation 
proposal 
reception 
register 
registration 
relay 
residence 
resign 
rough 
satisfaction 
*saving 
scalp 
scenery 
scientist 
smuggle 
sole 
sought 
stair 
steak 
stitch 
stricken 
strictness 
striking 
stylish 
swimming 
*taking 
taxicab 











traflic 

tunnel 
uncomfortable 
university 
users 

vast 

virtue 

vow 

waste 
youngster 


46 
*increasing 
*indicate 
*making 
*memory 
*moving 
*paragraph 
*pledge 
*portion 
*purchase 
*reunion 
*standard 


47 


acre 
advertising 
affect 
applied 
aroused 
astonished 
attitude 
attribute 
bare 
barrel 
brief 
cabbages 

*charity 
chore 
coach 
commit 
compromise 
confer 
confidence 
constant 
contractors 

* 


crazy 
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cries 
cushion 
*dangerous 
*debt 
decoration 
destructive 
dine 
*division 
easily 
edition 
*editor 
embodies 
encounter 
engineer 
expensive 
extensive 
fame 
famine 
fortnight 
frocks 
*frontage 
*garage 
group 
hammock 
horrible 
interview 
jackies 
jealous 
knee 
loud 
man’s 
*marine 
maximum 
ministry 
missionary 
motormen 
mounted 
murderer 
nap 
negro 
nervous 
*orchard 
passenger 
perform 
performance 
plain 
plum 


postscript 
*prayer 
presence 
primaries 
relying 
removal 
representative 
salad 
satisfy 
scarcely 
scholar 
sermon 
sew 
sightseeing 
situate 
sketch 
straight 
sustain 
*taxation 
trustee 
tumbling 
urgent 
useless 
wander 
win 
yoke 


48 


abundant 
agreed 
amusing 
assignment 
attach 
*average 
*banquet 
barren 
boom 
*breakfast 
changing 
chapel 
cheek 
clothe 
column 
commencement 
companions 
compensation 
*consist 
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*creditor 
curious 
customer 
daring 
demonstrate 
demonstration 
denies 
description 
device 
disturbance 
doubtful 
drawer 
employee 
enterprise 
errand 
excursion 
fatal 

*frequent 

“grocery 
grower 
heavily 
hug 
humor 

*illustration 
immorality 

*industrial 
institute 
intention 

*janitor 

*lawyer 
occur 
oppose 

*parent 
post pone 
presume 
putting 

*quality 
quiet 
resources 
route 
sacred 

*society 

*structure 
toll 
type 
unbearable 
urging 








i 
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variety 
*voyage 
woolen 
writing 


49 


*adjustment 
administer 
*ambulance 
announcement 
apartment 
apiece 
appearance 
asserted 
assign 
attendance 
belated 
captain 
carriage 
ceases 
champion 
climate 
committed 
compelled 
considerably 
current 
deliver 
describe 
embrace 
excellent 
exist 
extension 
*favorable 
*favorite 
ferry 
gallery 
gospel 
governor 
gymnastics , 
hire 
immense 
institution 
issuing 
leaped 
*liberal 
*library 
*linen 


* 
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loyalty 
luxury 
lying 
musical 
one’s 
*parade 
pear 
picnic 
*poultry 
preference 
preservation 
previous 
probability 
quote 
*reasonable 
*reign 
remedy 
reorganization 
resided 
revealed 
revival 
revolt 
roofer 
rurales 
sacrifice 
satisfied 
sensible 
sentiment 
*series 
*shoulder 
shown 
skull 
socialist 
sped 
squadron 
squeeze 
stock 
straighten 
stretch 
torture 
trolley 
undergone 
valued 
*village 
whiskey 
wife’s 
wit 


witnesses 
worn 
wrap 
yield 


50 
activities 
altogether 

*animal 
announcing 
arisen 
assurance 

*assured 
authorized 
awfully 

*baggage 

bail 

basis 

brilliant 
cancer 
capacity 
castle 
charging 
client 
coaling 
commission 
concerning 
contempt 
continually 
custody 
custom 
declamation 
defense 
desert 
despite 
difficulties 
disagreeable 
endeavor 
faculty 
furry 

*gasoline 
geometry 
ha 

*headache 
incident 
injuries 

*jewel 


*languages 
lava 
liquor 
ma 
manufacture 
medal 
mend 
merely 

*mining 
motorcycle 
newspaper's 
notable 

*ordinary 
owing 
pa 
pattern 
persuade 
program 
puzzled 

*racing 

*radical 
recognize 
relieve 
resistance 
scheme 

*senator 
shop 
smooth 

*social 
speech 
statesmen 
stepped 
sympathy 

*telephone 
thorough 
toot 

*toured 

*uncertain 

*urge 
vigorous 
wherever 
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abandon 

accompanied 
*actual 
*administration 














advise 
aged 
*anxious 
*arrival 
aspirations 
authorities 
bandit 
barely 
biscuit 
bowel 
broad 
collar 
comfortably 
competition 
*confident 
cruiser 
descend 
destruction 
divorce 
encouragement 
extradition 
extremely 
*finance 
*fortunate 
fraternity 
gem 
handkerchief 
hustle 
*injunction 
*install 
*instance 
intimate 
laborers 
*luncheon 
*machinery 
novelty 
*obtainable 
occupied 
operating 
*patient 
petition 
precaution 
*pressure 
pullman 
response 
reverend 
rumor 
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*salaries 
*sectional 
*strength 
throughout 
tomato 
toppled 
treasurer 
unsuspecting 
*valuable 
veteran 


52 
ache 
arctic 
bathe 
berth 
boarder 
bruise 
competent 
*criminal 
decentralization 
desirous 
*dictionary 
*electrical 
exhaust 
exhaustion 
exhibit 
ignore 
imagine 
*indebted 
*inhabitant 
*interior 
jewelry 
*justification 
*maintain 
mantle 
men’s 
metal 
*opposite 
persisted 
personally 
*polar 
prevailed 
professor 
regularly 
*sanitary 
screen 


sleeve 
successful 
suspension 
*tailor 
theft 
twined 
woman’s 
world’s 


53 


alcoholic 
alimony 
ambuscade 
*authority 
*aviator 
boosted 
bus 
contusions 
*deputy 
*disposal 
earnest 
*excavation 
*excitement 
friendliness 
*individual 
*insurance 
license 
*medicine 
molten 
*negative 
nervousness 
noose 
notified 
occupants 
offense 
officially 
*precious 
*premium 
*purchasing 
*qualified 
*securing 
site 
slipped 
suburb 
suicide 
vehicle 
year’s 
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54 
*additional 
adjourn 
*available 
*bidding 
*budget 
capital 
*centuries 
*choir 
conclusively 
condemned 
congested 
congestion 
congratulatory 
contributor 
cruising 
destine 
*equally 
forego 
gray 
*independent 
indicted 
*investigation 
*legacy 
lurk 
*original 
*originate 
*peculiar 
*politics 
*possibility 
*physical 
realty 
sense 
*stenographer 
*successor 
summoned 
thresh 
traveller 
trifle 
unusual 
*usually 
*vicinity 
55 


*assistance 
*attorney 
*banana 
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ceremonies 
*consequence 
coronation 
*cylinder 
drugged 
*expedition 
*franchise 
galleries 
jurisdiction 
ladies’ 
lynch 
*magazine 
*motorist 
*recruit 
*reliability 
*religious 
rite 
*sensational 
*tariff 
tendency 
*vegetable 
volunteered 


56 


*administrative 
*antique 
*apparently 
*believing 
*cavalry 
*characteristic 
*congratulations 
*contribution 
*cooperation 
*delegate 
*disease 
*dispatch 
*independence 
*inquiry 
*mysterious 
*nationalities 
*prohibitory 
*prominent 
*receiving 
*routine 
*seamstress 
*socialism 
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*summoning 
*suspicious 


57 


*accustom 
*acknowledge 
*benefit 
*boring 
breathe 
burglary 
*campaign 
*candidate 
canine 
chaperon 
*commissioners 
conferred 
*customary 
debauch 
debris 
*disappear 
*economical 
*exclusively 
*guardian 
fatally 
*horizon 
*illegal 
*interrupt 
*minority 
*mutilate 
*peasants 
*physician 
planned 
polls 
practically 
*preparation 
*presidency 
*professional 
pursue 
*societies 
solemn 
*statute 
*sufficient 
*surgeon 
*temporary 
*warrant 
women’s 


58 


*absolutely 
*abutting 
*agitation 
alias 
annually 
*appetite 
bankruptcy 
bigamy 
*colonel 
*correspondent 
disgust 
*elimination 
eminent 
filial 
*financial 
formerly 
*hosiery 
interfering 
*justifiable 
larceny 
*minimum 
*obstacles 
*occasion 
*opportunity 
*practice 
recommit 
*soliciting 
*specimen 
*statistics 
subsidy 
*temperature 
tyranny 


59 
*acquaint 
*adjournment 
*controversy 
*corpse 
*council 
*dissatisfied 
*extravagant 
*feminine 
*fraternal 
*gymnasium 
*humorists 

illness 


*legend 
manned 
*notoriously 
*pamphlet 
*partially 
*possession 
*scrutinizing 
tragedies 
*unusually 
*yacht 


60 


*achievement 
*affirmative 
*amendment 
*anticipate 
*appropriate 
*architecture 
*avalanche 
*capitol 
*efficient 
*exhibition 
*museum 
pronunciation 
*proprietor 
*recognition 
*referred 
*seize 
*similar 
*tomahawk 


61 


*acquaintance 
*apparatus 
*appropriating 
attendants 
*burglaries 
*cafeteria 
chauffeur 
*competitive 
*competitors 
*conferees 
*congressional 
*duped 
*facilities 
*magnificent 
*opponents 
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*papal *appropriation 
*permanent *catastrophe 
*strenuous *cholera 
*suffrage *contemporaries 
*efficiency 
62 *existence 
*aspirants *immediately 
chef *kindergarten 
*conqueror *misdemeanor 
*conspicuous *parliaments 
*criticism *philosopher 
*deferred *spiritualism 
*deliberately *spiritualist 
*gallantry *undoubtedly 
hybrid 
*parachute 64 
*politician *aggregate 
*rabid *cemetery 
*recommendation *corps 
*schedule *incidentally 


“superintendent “privilege 


*sympathize *unanimous 
*tragedy 
65 
63 *affectionately 
*accidentally *candidacy 
*acquisition *chancellor 


*defendants 
*embassies 
*occurred 
*paradoxical 
*pollen 
*rheumatism 
*troupe 
*unconscious 


66 


*assassination 
bureaus 
*caucus 
*emphasizes 
envelop 
*hypnotize 
*interlocutory 
*parliamentary 
pistil 
portiere 
sachem 
*seance 
*simultaneous 


67 
*dirigible 
*legitimate 
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*misappropriating 
*occurrence 


*pageant 
*promenade 
*restaurant 


68 


*notoriety 
*nucleus 
*unprecedented 


69 


chautauqua 
*electrolier 
*phrenologist 


70 


*accommodation 


71 
*tableaux 


73 


*precedents 


75 


*manoeuver 


=. 
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THE SECOND AND THIRD THOUSAND MOST FREQUENTLY USED 
WORDS, ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED, WITH 
FREQUENCIES AND DIFFICULTIES 


Note: The Frequency column denotes the number of times each word occurs 
per hundred thousand running words. The Difficulty column records the 
spelling difficulty of each word in terms of standard deviations, measuring 
from Buckingham’s point of zero spelling difficulty. The 400 words from 
which the sixteen scales were made are denoted by a star. 














Fre- Diffi- Fre- Diffi- 
quency | culty quency | culty 

abandon 4-75 51 administer 3.63 49 
ability 4-75 40 *administration 3.00 51 
abolish 2.50 44 *administrative 2.50 56 
abroad 4-75 39 admire 2.63 39 
absent 4.38 42 admit 7.38 39 
absolute 2.50 4! advance 9.63 33 
*absolutely 5.13 58 *advantage 8.25 44 
abundant 3.63 48 advertise 3.25 44 
*abutting 2.50 58 advertising 2.50 47 
*accidentally 2.50 63 advise 6.25 51 
*accommodation 4.88 70 advocate 4-75 44 
accompanied 2.50 51 affect 2.50 47 
accomplish 7.38 42 *affectionately 4.25 65 
accord 4.88 38 *affirmative 2.50 60 
accuse 5.00 4! afford 6.38 42 
*accustom 2.50 57 aged 12.38 51 
ache 7.00 52 agency 2.38 44 
*achievement 4-75 60 agent 5.50 33 
*acknowledge 1.88 57 *ageregate 2.50 64 
*acquaint 2.00 59 *agitation 3-63 58 
*acquaintance 2.13 61 agree 4.88 43 
*acquisition 3.13 63 agreed 7.00 48 
acre 4.63 47 ahead 9.13 34 
active 5.00 29 aid 8.25 36 
activities 2.50 50 aim 7.75 40 
*actual 5.88 51 airship 7.00 40 
acute 3.00 44 alarm 4.38 36 
*additional 3.25 54 alcoholic 2.50 53 
adjourn 2.75 54 alias 2.50 58 

| *adjournment 3.63 59 alimony 3.63 53 
| *adjustment 3-63 49 alive 2.88 33 
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alley 3.88 45 area 2.75 43 
alter 2.38 44 argue 3.25 30 
altitude 3.50 43 arisen 3-63 50 
altogether 2.63 50 arm 22.13 39 
ambition 4.63 42 aroused 3.63 47 
*ambulance 4-75 49 array 2.50 41 
ambuscade 2.50 53 *arrival 3.50 51 
*amendment 30.63 60 artistic 2.50 39 
amuse 2.13 27 aside 2.63 42 
amusing 2.50 48 asleep 6.13 38 
ancient 3.63 43 *aspirants 2.50 62 
angered 3.63 43 aspirations 4-75 51 
angry 2.63 44 *assassination 4-75 66 
*animal 5.13 50 assemble 2.50 44 
annex 2.50 4! assembly 4.13 40 
announce 8.13 44 asserted 2.50 49 
announcement 7.50 49 assign 2.50 49 
announcing 2.50 50 assignment 2.50 47 
annually 2.75 58 *assistance 5.88 55 
anther 9.25 45 assume 2.75 42 
*anticipate 4.75 60 assurance 2.50 50 
*antique 3.63 56 *assured 3.63 50 
*anxious 9.50 51 astonished 2.50 47 
anybody 5.25 31 ate 3.63 33 
anywhere 2.63 39 attach 5.88 48 
apart 2.00 42 attack 7.13 45 
apartment 5.25 49 attain 4-75 42 
apiece 2.25 49 attendance 2.50 49 
*apparatus 4.88 61 attendants 2.50 61 
*apparently 7.00 56 attic 2.38 42 
*appeal 6.63 45 attire 2.50 40 
appearance 3.88 49 attitude 3.63 47 
*appetite 2.63 58 *attorney 7.50 55 
apple 10.50 30 attraction 6.88 40 
applied 3.63 47 attribute 3.63 47 
apply 2.13 40 auction 2.75 45 
appointment 7.50 39 authorities 4-75 51 
approach 6.63 44 *authority 2.50 53 
*appropriate 4.38 60 authorized 4.75 50 
*appropriating 2.50 61 *available 2.50 54 
*appropriation 4.75 63 *avalanche 3.63 60 
approve 4.88 42 *average 4.00 48 
apron 3-75 32 *aviator 2.50 53 
*architecture 2.50 60 avoid 6.88 40 
arctic 2.50 52 awake 3.00 27 
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awarded 3.63 42 bench 3.63 32 
awfully 6.50 50 bend 3.50 38. 
awhile 4.00 36 beneath 2.50 45 
*benefit 8.88 57 
bacon 2.00 4! bent 2.50 29 
bag 6.13 38 berry 2.50 44 
*baggage 2.38 50 berth 3.88 52 
bail 3.63 50 bestow 2.50 45 
bake 11.00 39 beyond 7.13 38 
*banana 2.75 55 bid 5.38 44 
bandit 2.50 51 bidder 3.63 40 
bank 13.13 23 *bidding 2.50 54 
banker 2.50 33 bigamy 2.50 58 
bankruptcy 7.00 58 bigger 3.63 34 
*banquet 5.88 48 biggest 2.50 43 
bare 3.63 47 bind 2.25 38 
barely 2.38 51 bird 2.38 33 
barking 2.50 36 *birth 3.88 43 
barn 3.25 41 biscuit 2.00 51 
barrel 7.13 47 bit 2.50 40 
barren 2.50 48 bite 17.88 38 
base 8.50 39 bitten 3.63 43 
*basement 4.13 44 bitter 3.63 27 
basis 2.50 50 blame 4.13 39 
basket 5.13 36 blank 2.13 36 
bat 2.00 38 bless 2.00 42 
bath 9.88 3I blew 4.13 35 
bathe 2.00 52 blister 3.25 35 
battle 4.75 34 blood 4.50 34 
bay 3.13 40 bloom 2.13 39 
beach 4.75 33 blossom 3.75 43 
bead 2.38 42 bluff 2.88 45 
bean 5.63 44 boarder 2.63 52 
bearer 2.50 43 boast 2.50 45 
beat 12.38 38 bodies 2.50 39 
beaten 4.75 42 boil 3-75 45 
beauty 3.63 43 bond 2.50 35 
behalf 5.88 39 bone 2.63 35 
beheaded 2.50 38 boom 2.50 48 
belated 2.50 49 boosted 2.50 53 
belief 4.75 43 *boring 2.50 57 
*believing 3.63 56 borrow 4.38 45 
bell 2.00 29 boss 2.63 34 
below 5.13 40 bother 4.25 43 
belt 2.25 34 bottle 4.13 38 
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bottom 8.63 40 cancer 5.00 50 
bound 5.88 34 *candidacy 2.50 65 
bowel 2.75 51 *candidate 31.63 57 
brain 2.38 27 candy 4-75 30 
branches 2.50 36 canine 3.63 57 
brass 2.50 | 34 cap 2.75 | 39 
brave 2.50 36 capacity 7.13 50 
bread 8.63 36 capital 6.13 54 
break 15.75 40 *capitol 2.50 60 
*breakfast 2.50 48 *captain 2.13 49 
breathe 2.75 57 careful 8.50 43 
breeze 2.50 43 cargo 5.88 36 
brick 3.38 34 carriage 2.88 49 
brief 3.63 47 carries 3-63 40 
bright 4.88 24 carrying 4.75 43 
brilliant 2.75 50 cash 6.25 41 
broad 3.63 51 castle 2.50 50 
brokers 2.50 38 cat 2.13 32 
brown 2.50 34 *catastrophe 2.50 63 
bruise 5.25 52 *caucus 2.50 66 
brush 2.00 41 caught 4-75 40 
*budget 2.50 54 *cavalry 5.88 56 
*building 36.25 38 ceases 3.63 49 
bulk 2.50 44 celebrate 6.13 38 
bump 6.25 45 cellar 3.00 45 
bunch 4.63 33 *cemetery 2.13 64 
burdens 3.63 44 central 3.88 39 
bureaus 8.13 66 *centuries 3.63 54 
*burglaries 2.50 61 ceremonies 2.50 55 
burglary 2.50 57 champion 2.50 49 
burnish 4.75 44 chance 3.63 38 
bus 3.63 53 *chancellor 2.13 65 
bushel 6.38 40 changing 2.50 48 
bushes 7.00 31 chapel 6.00 48 
butter 5.50 30 chaperon 3.00 57 
*button 4-75 43 *characteristic 4.75 56 
charging 3.63 50 

cabbages 2.88 47 *charity 4.13 47 
cabinet 7.00 45 charm 2.88 33 
*cafeteria 3.50 61 charter 3.63 39 
cake 9.75 27 chauffeur 14.88 61 
caller 2.00 44 chautauqua 4.25 69 
calm 4-75 35 cheaply 28.63 44 
*campaign 11.50 57 cheek 2.50 48 
canal 4-75 44 cheerless 2.50 42 
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cheese 2.75 38 commit 3.63 47 
chef 2.50 62 committed 7.00 49 
chicken 6.25 42 commonwealth 2.50 44 
choice 4.50 45 companions 4.13 48 
*choir 4.50 54 compelled 2.50 49 
*cholera 3.63 63 compensation 2.50 48 
chop 2.75 4! competent 2.50 52 
chore 2.25 47 competition 2.50 51 
*circle 4.63 44 *competitive 2.50 61 
circulated 2.50 44 *competitors 4-75 61 
circus 4-75 40 complain 4.25 42 
civil 2.50 43 comply 2.50 39 
clever 3.63 39 compose 2.50 38 
client 2.50 50 compromise 4.75 47 
climate 5.88 49 concerning 4-75 50 
climb 6.00 39 concert 6.63 43 
clip 3-75 33 conclude 5-63 41 
clipping 4-75 42 conclusive 2.50 43 
clock 2.50 39 conclusively 2.50 54 
closing 2.50 43 concrete 2.50 42 
clothe 5.63 48 condemned 2.50 54 
clothes 2.50 43 conduct 5.88 38 
coach 2.00 47 conductor 3.00 39 
coal 5.38 4! confer 2.50 47 
coaling 4-75 50 *conferees 8.13 61 
coast 8.13 38 conferred 2.50 57 
coat 11.50 33 confidence 2.50 47 
coffee 2.50 38 *confident 3.63 51 
coffin 2.50 40 congested 2.50 54 
collar 3.63 51 congestion 2.50 54 
collection 2.88 40 *congratulations 4-75 56 
college 9.88 43 congratulatory 2.50 54 
*colonel 2.50 58 congregation 2.50 42 
*color 4-75 44 congress 5.00 35 
column 3.63 48 *congressional 2.50 61 
comb 3.88 38 connect 4.88 39 
combine 7.50 27 *conqueror 2.50 62 
comfortably 2.63 51 consent 6.88 42 
commence 4.25 45 *consequence 6.63 55 
commencement 2.50 48 considerable 11.13 44 
commend 4-75 45 considerably 3.13 49 
comment 2.13 42 *consist 6.00 48 
commercial 2.50 44 *conspicuous 5.00 62 
commission 7.50 50 constant 6.75 47 
*commissioners 7.00 57 constitute 3.63 45 
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construct 5.00 38 create 5.00 42 
construction 5.88 40 credit 4.00 4! 
consume 3.13 42 *creditor 5.88 48 
consumption 2.38 44 creek 4-75 43 
*contemporaries 2.50 63 crew 4-75 38 
*contempt 2.50 50 cries 4.75 47 
contend 2.75 38 crime 8.13 38 
content 4.63 4! *criminal 3.63 52 
continually 3-75 50 crisis 2.50 43 
continue 8.38 40 critical 2.13 44 
contractors 2.50 47 *criticism 3.63 62 
contrary 3.88 44 crop 3-13 43 
*contribution 3.00 56 cross 13.50 36 
contributor 2.50 54 crown 6.38 38 
control 7-75 43 cruel 2.25 40 
*controversy 2.50 59 cruiser 3.63 51 
contusions 2.50 53 cruising 2.50 54 
convert 3.88 30 crushed 3.63 45 
convey 3-75 45 cry 31.13 35 
convicted 5.88 40 *cubic 7.00 43 
cook 11.00 43 cultivate 2.38 41 
cool 3.13 27 cup 7.50 26 
*cooperation 2.50 56 cure 8.88 41 
copper 13.75 30 curious 2.50 48 
corn 4.88 34 *current 7.00 49 
corner 7.75 43 curtain 6.13 44 
coronation 5.88 55 curve 2.50 42 
*corps 3.63 64 cushion 2.38 47 
*corpse 2.50 59 custard 3.25 44 
correct 5.50 4! custody 3.63 50 
*correspondent 5.88 58 custom 5.13 50 
cottage 2.38 39 *customary 2.75 57 
cotton 5.13 44 customer 4.75 48 
couch 4.38 44 cute 3-25 36 
cough 7.00 41 *cylinder 11.50 55 
*council 3.63 59 
counter 2.13 39 daily 10.00 39 
countries 4.75 45 *damage 12.75 44 
county 9.38 30 dance 12.25 35 
couple 5.88 4! danger 4.50 36 
courage 4.13 40 *dangerous 5.25 47 
cousin 10.13 44 dare 3.63 27 
craft 2.50 36 daring 3.63 48 
*crazy 7.25 47 darling 10.50 33 
cream 5.50 39 *dealer 5.88 44 
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debauch 2.50 57 destruction 
debris 2.50 57 destructive 
f *debt 4.38 47 detail 
4 decentralization 2.50 52 detain 4.13 44 
declamation 2.13 50 detective 2.50 44 
| declaring 2.50 44 determine 2.75 44 
decline 2.13 34 device 3.63 48 
decoration 1.88 47 devil 2.00 44 
decrease 2.50 42 devote 7.00 38 
dedicate 3.63 45 *dictionary 2.13 52 
| deed 2.75 35 die 9.00 33 
{, default 2.50 44 difficulties 3.63 50 
1 defeat 6.00 36 dignity 2.50 45 
i *defendants 2.50 65 dine 4.25 47 
i defense 3.63 | 50 dinner 50.00 | 42 
| *deferred 2.50 | 62 *dirigible 2.50 | 67 
i “delegate 10.38 56 dirt 11.75 31 
i *deliberately 2.50 | 62 disagreeable 2.00 | 50 
delight 3.38 35 “disappear 5.00 57 
delightful 5.88 43 disaster 3.25 44 
deliver 8.75 49 discourage 5.13 43 
delivery 2.88 44 discover 7.50 32 
demand 8.13 36 discovery 5.88 40 
demonstrate 3.00 48 discuss 7.50 45 
demonstration 4.75 48 *disease 4.00 56 
denies 7.00 48 disgust 2.13 58 
dentist 5.25 41 dish 7.75 36 
deny 2.38 41 dismiss 5.13 41 
depend 3.50 31 *dispatch 2.50 56 
depose 2.50 44 display 6.13 29 
deposit 2.38 39 *dlisposal 2.50 53 
depot 10.75 4! dispose 6.63 38 
deprive 2.75 41 disposition 2.75 38 
*deputy 4.75 53 dispute 5.00 40 
descend 5.25 51 *dissatisfied 2.50 59 
describe 6.88 49 distance 11.63 27 
description 3.00 48 distant 3.50 40 
desert 8.25 50 disturbance 2.50 48 
deserve 3.50 44 ditch 2.38 32 
design 3.88 38 diving 2.50 40 
desire 3.25 39 *division 6.13 47 
desirous - 2.50 52 divorce 25.00 51 
! ‘ desk 2.00 40 dock 2.50 27 
Hi despite 8.13 | 50 doctrine 3.63 | 45 
ht destine 2.50 54 documents 3.63 42 
a 4 
Hil 
bi 
i} 
hi 
1 
i 
4 
H 
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dog 7.88 27 *elimination 2.50 58 

doll 2.75 26 *embassies 2.50 65 

domestic 4.38 40 embodies 3.63 47 

*double 5.13 45 embrace 2.50 49 
doubtful 2.50 48 eminent 2.50 58 

dough 2.50 40 *emphasizes 2.50 66 

draft 6.50 44 employee 9.50 48 

draw 7.63 36 employer 3.88 42 

drawer 6.00 48 employment 2.38 40 

drawn 3.63 42 *empty 2.13 43 

dream 6.13 32 encounter 3.63 47 

drew 2.50 31 encourage 1.88 43 

drink 8.50 36 encouragement 1.88 5I 

driver 6.88 40 endeavor 2.50 50 

driving 4.75 41 enforce 4.75 42 

drop 7.75 38 engagement 2.50 42 

drug 2.75 35 engineer 5.88 47 

drugged 2.50 55 engravers 5.88 43 

druggist 4.75 44 enjoying 2.50 38 

dry 3.63 36 enjoyment 2.50 40 

dull 2.13 38 enterprise 2.50 48 

*duped 2.50 61 entertainment 5.88 44 
dust 10.25 31 envelop 4-75 66 

duties 9.25 42 *equal 2.50 45 

dwell 2.75 30 *equally 3.00 54 

erect 5.00 44 

ear 5.88 27 errand 2.25 48 

earn 7.63 36 establish 8.00 41 

earnest 4.50 53 eve 4.50 40 

earth 7.00 35 everybody 12.63 38 

easier 4.75 43 everywhere 2.38 43 

easily 5.75 47 evil 6.13 36 

eastern 2.63 4I exactly 2.00 45 

*economical 1.88 57 examine 5.13 45 
*edge 2.13 42 *excavation 2.50 53 
edition 2.75 47 exceed 5.50 44 

*editor 5.88 47 excellent 4.50 49 
educational 5.88 45 exception 3.63 42 

*efficiency 2.50 63 *excitement * 4.63 53 
*efficient 3.63 60 *exclusively 2.50 57 
egg 6.25 39 excursion 3.00 48 

electric 2.50 45 excuse 6.00 36 

*electrical 2.50 52 executive 10.38 45 
*electrolier 3.63 69 exercise 7.38 43 
element 2.50 43 exhaust 4.13 52 
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exhaustion 
exhibit 
*exhibition 
exist 
*existence 
expectation 
*expedition 
expensive 
expert 
expire 
explain 
explanation 
explore 
extend 
extension 
extensive 
extent 
extract 
extradition 
*extravagant 
extremely 


*facilities 
factor 
faculty 
failure 
faith 
false 
fame 
famine 
fancy 
farce 
farm 
fashion 
fast 
fat 
fatal 
fatally 
fate 
fault 

*favorable 

*favorite 
fear 
federal 
fee 


4-75 
5-25 
5.00 
3-63 
4-75 
2.13 
7.00 
4.13 
2.50 
2.75 
8.50 
2.50 
2.50 
5-50 
8.13 
2.50 
5-25 
2.50 
3-63 
2.50 
3-63 


4-75 
3-63 
3-50 
4-75 
2.50 
5.00 
2.50 
2.50 
4.50 
7.00 
9.50 
2.50 
13.38 
6.00 
3-63 
2.50 
5.88 
4.25 
2.13 
5-25 
12.88 
2.50 
3-25 








52 
52 
60 
49 
63 
43 
55 
47 
32 
39 
43 
44 
41 
41 
49 
47 
40 
40 
51 
59 
51 


61 
31 
50 
42 
38 
43 
47 
47 
34 
29 
38 
43 
24 
36 
48 
57 
42 
45 
49 
49 
36 
32 
34 





feed 
fellow 
*feminine 
fence 
ferry 
fetch 
fever 
fiction 
filial 
filled 
*finance 
*financial 
finger 
fish 
fit 
flag 
flame 
flat 
fled 


foolish 
forbid 
force 
forego 
forest 
forgotten 
formerly 
forth 
fortnight 
*fortunate 
fought 
foundation 
fracture 
frame 
*franchise 
*fraternal 
fraternity 
freedom 





2.50 
20.25 
2.50 
2.00 
2.63 
2.50 
8.38 
2.50 
7.00 
4-75 
2.13 
7-75 
6.75 
5-25 
9.38 
8.13 
8.13 
5-25 
3-63 
5.88 
36.3 
17.25 
4-75 
7-13 
4.63 
10.75 
4.00 
5.00 
2.50 
8.25 
2.50 
3-63 
2.50 
7.00 
2.50 
3-63 
3.38 
2.50 
2.00 
3-63 
5-25 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 





30 
32 
59 
38 
49 
38 


58 
4! 
51 
58 
33 
27 
33 
27 
32 
38 
42 
34 
32 
38 
33 
30 
35 
35 
3I 
45 
40 
36 
54 
43 
40 
58 
42 
47 
51 
40 
39 
38 
27 
55 
59 
51 
42 
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freeze 3.75 4! gospel 3.00 49 
freight 6.75 44 gossip 3.63 44 
*frequent 2.75 48 govern 3.88 43 
frequently 3.50 4! governor 3.63 49 
fresh 9.63 33 gown 6.50 42 
fried 4.75 43 grace 3.63 31 
friendliness 2.50 53 gracefully 3.63 39 
frocks 2.50 47 grade 8.25 44 
*frontage 3.63 47 graduate 3.50 42 
frost 3.38 34 grain 3.25 38 
fruit 11.00 34 grapes 3.25 38 
fry 3.00 | 43 grass 5-63 | 43 
fudge 3.75 4! grave 4.88 36 
fun 18.25 27 gray 7.25 54 
fund 7.00 42 green 8.38 27 
funeral 9.25 43 greet 2.13 32 
funny 7:75 | 36 grew 4-75 | 34 
fur 2.88 38 grilling 3.63 41 
furnish 10.13 38 grind 8.25 35 
furniture 3.13 44 grip 5.50 43 
furry 2.50 50 *grocery 2.75 48 
future 9.25 4! group 4.75 47 
grow 18.50 42 
gain 7.63 32 grower 2.50 48 
*gallantry 2.50 62 growth 2.50 44 
galleries 10.38 55 guard 6.88 45 
gallery 2.00 49 *guardian 4.75 57 
gambling 2.50 44 guide 5.00 34 
gang 6.13 40 gun 4.38 30 
*garage 2.50 47 *zymnasium 2.63 59 
garden 3.25 42 gymnastics 3.88 49 
garment 2.13 40 
gas 7.13 39 ha 3.50 50 
*gasoline 2.88 50 habit 4.75 40 
gate 7.75 30 hack 2.50 39 
gather 9.75 31 hair 7.00 30 
gaze 2.50 45 hall 4-75 34 
gem 4.50 51 hammock 3.63 47 
*generation 2.50 44 handkerchief 3.50 5! 
geometry 4.00 50 hang 16.38 40 
gift 3-13 | 33 happily 3-25 | 43 
gloomy 3.13 40 harvest 6.38 39 
glove 7.13 38 haste 2.13 43 
glowing 3.63 42 hasten 3.88 42 
goat 3.63 23 hate 5.63 41 
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*headache 
*health 
healthy 
heap 
heat 
heavily 
heavy 
hence 
hid 
hill 
hip 
hire 
hit 
hole 
holiday 
homesick 
*honest 
*horizon 
horrible 
*hosiery 
hospital 
host 
hotel 
hug 
humanity 
humor 
*humorists 
hungry 
hunt 
hurried 
hurry 
hustle 
hybrid 
*hypnotize 


idea 
ignore 
ill 
*illegal 
illness 
*illustration 
imagine 
*immediately 
immense 
immorality 


6.00 
8.88 
2.38 
3.25 
7.88 
2.63 
5.88 
3.50 
3-63 
5-25 
2.50 
5-75 
5-63 
9.88 
4-75 
2.00 
3-63 
2.50 
2.88 
8.13 
19.63 
3-63 
17.50 
7-75 
2.50 
5.88 
2.50 
3.13 
8.63 
4-75 
9.00 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 


8.13 
3-63 
11.00 
5.88 
4.00 
2.50 
15.25 
9.63 
5.50 
2.50 








50 
36 
44 
41 
36 
48 
32 
44 
40 
27 
38 
49 
36 
43 
41 
33 
44 
57 
47 
58 
45 
41 
40 
48 
42 
48 
59 
41 
36 
39 
34 
51 
62 
66 


42 
52 
29 
57 
59 
48 
52 
63 
49 
48 





imperial 
imports 
impose 
impress 
impression 
improve 
inability 
inch 
incident 
*incidentally 
including 
*increasing 
*indebted 
*independence 
*independent 
*indicate 
indication 
indicated 
“individual 
indulge 
*industrial 
industry 
influence 
*inhabitant 
*injunction 
injuries 
injury 
inland 
inner 
inquire 
*inquiry 
insane 
insist 
inspection 
*install 
*instance 
instant 
institute 
institution 
*insurance 
*insure 
intense 
intention 
interchange 
interfering 





11.25 
2.50 
3-25 
3-75 
3.50 
6.50 
3-63 
2.25 
3-63 
3.50 
5.88 
5.88 
2.50 
2.50 
5.88 
8.13 
2.50 
2.50 
3.50 
2.50 
3.50 
2.75 
6.75 
2.50 

21.63 
4-75 
3-25 
3.63 
2.50 
3-63 
2.50 

10.38 

11.00 
2.50 
2.75 
9.38 
5.00 
7.50 
2.50 
8.50 
2.13 
2.50 
6.13 
2.50 
2.50 





33 
33 
36 
44 
39 
44 
36 
50 
64 
38 
46 
52 


54 
46 
44 


53 
45 
48 
39 
43 
52 
51 
50 
40 


38 
44 
56 
41 
38 
39 
51 
51 
45 
48 
49 
53 


43 
48 
41 
58 
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*interior 2.50 52 laborers 2.50 51 
*interlocutory 2.50 66 lace 11.25 36 
*interrupt 2.38 57 lack 5.25 34 
interval 2.50 45 lad 2.50 40 
interview 2.50 47 ladies’ 2.50 55 
intimate 3.50 51 laid 3.63 45 
introduce 8.63 39 *languages 3.88 50 
introducing 2.50 40 lap 4.00 39 
*investigation 5.87 54 larceny 4-75 58 
invite 19.38 39 latter 7.00 45 
iron 17.75 40 laugh 21.00 38 
*island 4-75 44 launch 3.00 42 
issuing 2.50 49 lava 2.50 50 
item 2.38 44 lawn 4.50 32 
“lawyer 4.13 48 
jackies 4.75 | 47 layer 4-75 | 43 
*janitor 5.38 48 lazy 3.13 26 
jaw 2.50 35 leader 4.13 39 
jealous 4.38 47 leaf 2.25 38 
jelly 3-50 | 43 leaped 4-75 | 49 
*jewel 5.00 50 leather 2.63 32 
jewelry 4.75 52 *leaving 8.13 44 
job 18.38 38 lecture 7:75 31 
join 6.63 35 leg 8.88 4! 
joke 2.00 23 “legacy 2.50 54 
*journey 7.88 45 legal 4-75 42 
jump 10.66 40 *legend 2.50 59 
junior 4.13 4! legislative 2.50 43 
jurisdiction 2.50 55 legislature 2.75 44 
*justifiable 2.50 58 *legitimate 2.50 67 
*justification 2.50 52 *level 4.63 44 
*liberal 2.50 49 
kept 7.00 27 *library 2.75 49 
kid 11.75 43 license 2.50 53 
*kindergarten 2.63 63 lie 14.75 43 
king 5.50 34 lift 3.38 36 
kingdom 2.50 40 *limb 2.13 43 
kiss 21.00 31 limit 9.13 39 
kitchen 9.50 39 *linen 2.75 49 
kites 2.50 38 liquor 10.63 50 
knee 2.75 47 listen 3.88 42 
knock 5.38 39 literature 5.13 45 
knowledge 2.13 4! living 8.13 41 
load 8.00 32 
labor 7.63 38 loan 3.50 45 
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locate 
*location 
lock 
lodge 
lonely 
lonesome 
loose 
loud 
lovely 
loving 
loyalty 
lucky 
lumber 
lunch 
*luncheon 
lung 
lurk 
luxury 
lying 
lynch 


ma 
mad 
*machinery 
*magazine 
*magnificent 
maid 
main 
*maintain 
*making 
*manage 
manned 
*manoeuver 
man’s 
mantle 
manufacture 
map 
marble 
*marine 
mark 
market 
marry 
mass 
master 
match 


4-25 
3-13 
10.63 
3-25 
5.38 
3-50 
2.38 
2.75 
11.75 
4-13 
2.50 
2.50 
7-25 
11.88 
4.00 
4.00 
2.50 
3-75 
7-00 
2.50 


24.25 
10.88 
5.88 
2.25 
2.50 
2.38 
7-63 
2.50 
19.38 
11.88 
2.50 
3-63 
8.13 
2.50 
6.25 
2.50 
3.00 
8.13 
19.38 
3-63 
20.25 
4.38 
5-13 
3.88 








50 
33 
51 
55 
61 
40 
39 
52 
46 
45 
59 


47 
52 
50 
39 
35 
47 
34 
32 


33 
35 
23 





matron 
maximum 
meal 
*meantime 
meat 
medal 
medical 
*medicine 
medium 
melody 
melt 
memorial 
*memory 
mend 
men’s 
mental 
*merchant 
merely 
merry 
met 
metal 
meter 
method 
mice 
mid 
middle 
midnight 
military 
milk 
mill 
mince 
*minimum 
*mining 
minister 
ministry 
*minor 
*minority 
mirror 
*misappropriating 
*misdemeanor 
mission 
missionary 
mistake 
mix 
mob 





9.63 
4-75 
8.00 
3.88 
5.88 
18.25 
5-25 
7-13 
3-63 
2.50 
4-25 
4-37 
5-13 
9.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
6.00 
2.63 
7.00 
2.50 
2.50 
5-75 
2.50 
4-75 
7-25 
5.88 
7.00 
4-63 
3-63 
3-25 
5.00 
3-63 
10.63 
2.50 
2.50 
3.38 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.38 
12.28 
3-25 
3.00 





36 
47 
38 
43 
30 
50 
4! 
53 
45 
40 
35 
44 
46 
50 
52 
40 
41 
50 
36 
43 
52 
45 
35 
30 
36 
36 
30 
45 
27 
23 
40 
58 
50 
40 
47 
45 
57 


67 
63 


47 
29 


43 
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moderate 
modern 
molten 
moment 
moreover 
mother’s 
motor 
motorcycle 
*motorist 
motormen 
mounted 
mouth 
*moving 
mud 
multitude 
murder 
murdered 
murderer 
*museum 
music 
musical 
*mutilate 
myself 
*mysterious 


nail 

namely 

nap 

narrowly 

nation 
*nationalities 
*native 

natural 

nature 

naval 

navigation 

neck 

neglect 

*negative 

negro 
neighborhood 
nerves 
nervous 
nervousness 
net 





2.50 
8.25 
2.50 
9.63 
2.50 
3-63 
9.38 
4-75 
2.50 
2.50 
3-63 
4.25 
4-75 
4-75 
2.50 
6.38 
3-63 
7.00 
4-75 
6.63 
2.00 
3.00 
24.50 
2.50 


2.13 
2.50 
5.50 
3-63 
9.25 
2.50 
3.88 
5.88 
5.88 

10.38 
2.50 

15.33 
3.88 
2.50 
3.00 
6.13 
5.00 
2.75 
2.50 
3-63 





42 
43 
53 
42 
40 
44 
43 
50 
55 
47 
47 
34 
46 
27 
4! 
42 
43 
47 
60 
34 
49 
57 
35 
56 


35 
41 
47 
41 
38 
56 
39 
4! 
42 
40 
45 
34 
42 
53 
47 
44 
38 
47 
53 
38 





nevertheless 
newspaper’s 
nobility 
noble 
nobody 
nod 
noises 
noisy 
nominated 
nomination 
noose 
normal 
northern 
northwestern 
nose 
notable 
note 
noted 
noteworthy 
notice 
notified 
notion 
*notoriety 
*notoriously 
notwithstanding 
novel 
novelty 
*nucleus 
numerous 
nurse 


obey 
observation 
*obstacles 
*obtainable 
*occasion 
occupants 
occupied 
occur 
*occurred 
*occurrence 
offense 
offensive 
officer 
officially 





2.50 
2.50 
3-63 
5.88 
5.88 
1.88 
5.00 
2.38 
3-63 
11.50 
2.50 
5.88 
5.88 
3-63 
10.38 
2.50 
9.88 
3-63 
2.50 
11.13 
4-75 
2.63 
2.50 
2.50 
2.38 
7.00 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
7-13 


2.50 
3.13 
3-63 
3-63 
9.38 
3.00 
8.13 
4.25 
3-63 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
43-75 
2.50 





45 
50 


33 


45 
40 
41 


53 
41 
40 


40 
50 
27 
41 
42 
41 
53 
33 


59 
40 
42 
51 
68 
40 
39 


30 
43 
58 
51 
58 
53 
51 
48 
65 


53 
45 
40 
53 


} 


Fi 
1 

§ 
at 
i 


ee 


= 
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oh 
oil 
one’s 
operating 
operation 
*opponents 
*opportunity 
oppose 
opposing 
*opposite 
opposition 
orange 
*orchard 
*ordinary 
organ 
*original 
*originate 
otherwise 
ourselves 
outcome 
outgoing 
outing 
outline 
overland 
oversees 
overworked 
owe 
owing 
owners 


pa 

pack 
*package 
*pageant 

pain 

paints 

palace 
*pamphlet 

pan 

papa 
*papal 
*parachute 
*parade 
*paradoxical 
*paragraph 


13.50 
4.25 
2.50 
8.13 

15.50 
4-75 
8.25 
3.50 
2.50 
2.38 
5.50 
4-75 
4.38 
4-13 
2.88 
3.88 
2.50 
5-13 
6.50 
3-25 
2.50 

14.88 
3-63 
2.50 
3-63 
2.50 
6.63 
7.00 

19.35 


34-25 
9.75 
5.00 
3-63 
6.63 
4.50 
2.50 
2.50 
3-25 

16.50 
3-63 
2.50 
6.63 
2.50 
2.50 








42 
31 
49 
51 
43 
61 
58 
48 
43 
52 
45 
27 
47 
50 
34 
54 
54 
36 
40 
36 
42 
44 
34 
41 
43 
41 
40 
50 
39 


50 
35 
43 
67 
34 
39 
4I 
59 
27 
44 
61 
62 
49 
65 
46 





*parent 
park 
*parliamentary 
*parliaments 
parlor 
*partially 
parties 
*passage 
passenger 
pastor 
*patient 
patriot 
pattern 
pave 
pavement 
payment 
peach 
pear 
*peasants 
*peculiar 
pen 
pending 
per 
percentage 
perfected 
perform 
performance 
*permanent 
permission 
permit 
permitted 
persisted 
personality 
personally 
persuade 
petition 
*philosopher 
*phrenologist 
*physical 
*physician 
piano 
pick 
pickle 
picnic 
pie 





7-75 
10.25 
2.50 
3.63 
9.75 
3.00 
2.50 
2.50 
7-63 
4-75 
2.88 
8.13 
5.50 
2.38 
10.63 
6.00 
4.50 
2.13 
2.50 
1.88 
4-25 
4-75 
21.88 
2.50 
2.50 
3.88 
3.25 
4.38 
4.50 
6.25 
2.50 
2.50 
3.00 
3-25 
7.30 
3-25 
2.50 
2.50 
3.88 
5.88 
4.50 
8.75 
2.00 
3.88 
8.88 





48 
34 


63 
43 
59 
44 
42 
47 
39 
51 
43 
50 
42 
43 
39 
31 
49 
57 
54 
30 
41 
43 
45 
43 
47 
47 
61 
43 
42 
42 
52 
45 
52 
50 
51 
63 


54 
57 
41 
31 
43 
49 
33 
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pile 6.13 | 40 *prayer 4.00 | 47 
*pillow 7.00 44 preach 19.25 40 
pin 4.50 30 precaution 3.63 51 
pink 7.88 35 *precedents 2.50 73 
pipe 2.63 33 *precious 3.00 53 
pistil 3-63 66 predicted 4-75 44 
pitch 2.13 33 preference 2.50 49 
pity 4.88 39 *premium 2.50 53 
placing 3.63 45 *preparation 3-75 57 
plain 8.13 47 preparing 2.25 44 
planned 4.75 57 presence 4.13 47 
plate 2.50 31 presentation 5.88 45 
platform 8.38 39 preservation 2.50 49 
*pledge 6.13 46 *presidency 2.50 57 
plenty 5.25 39 *pressure 5.88 51 
plum 2.75 47 presume 7.50 48 
pocket 4-75 33 prevailed 4-75 52 
poetry 2.75 42 previous 6.25 49 
*polar 3.63 52 pride 4.63 43 
pole 4.75 30 primaries 2.50 47 
policeman 4-75 39 prince 3.63 43 
*policy 2.00 45 *privilege 7.13 64 
*polish 3.00 43 prize 5.75 41 
*politician 4.75 62 probable 5-75 44 
*politics 13.75 54 probability 2.50 49 
*pollen 3.63 65 probate 2.50 30 
polls 2.50 57 problem 8.75 39 
porch 6.75 40 process 2.50 44 
portiere 2.50 66 produce 4.63 35 
*portion 6.38 46 products 2.50 44 
ports 4.75 42 *professional 2.63 57 
positive 2.50 45 professor 4.88 52 
*possession 3.63 59 program 6.75 50 
*possibility 3.25 54 *prohibitory 3.63 56 
possibly 6.50 45 *promenade 2.38 67 
postal 5.50 40 *prominent 5.88 56 
postoffice 3.63 34 promotion 2.50 31 
postpone 5.50 48 pronounce 4.88 42 
postscript 15.38 47 pronunciation 4-75 60 
*poultry 2.50 49 proof 3.63 44 
poverty 4-75 42 proposal 5.88 45 
powerful 4.75 4! propose 6.13 39 
*practice 6.75 | 58 proposition 16.63 44 
practically 12.13 57 *proprietor 3.63 60 
praise 2.50 44 prospect 5.50 38 
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protect 
proud 
pudding 
pull 
pullman 
pulpit 
pump 
*punish 
punishment 
pupil 
*purchase 
*purchasing 
pure 
pursue 
putting 
puzzled 


*qualified 

*quality 
quarrel 
quart 
quarter 
queen 
quick 
quiet 
quit 
quote 


*rabid 
*racing 
*radical 
rag 
rail 
rainy 
range 
rank 
rare 
ray 
realize 
reality 
rear 
*reasonable 
rebuilding 
recall 
*receiving 


2.75 
6.88 
3.50 
10.88 
2.50 
2.50 
3.38 
3.88 
2.50 
4.50 
3.38 
2.50 
2.13 
3-63 
2.50 
2.13 


2.50 
2.50 
3.38 
5.88 
13.00 
2.63 
12.88 
14.50 
10.13 
7.00 


3-63 
4-75 
4-75 
4.38 
2.13 
4.00 
6.13 
9.25 
2.50 
2.50 
6.50 
2.50 
2.75 
3.13 
3.63 
2.50 
3-63 








38 
42 
Bad 
36 
51 
42 
39 
44 
36 
39 
46 
53 
41 
57 
48 
50 


53 
48 
43 
34 
43 
30 
36 
48 
39 
49 


62 
50 
50 
3I 
35 
4! 
27 
40 
40 
30 
42 
54 
34 
49 
43 
30 
56 





reception 
recess 
*recognition 
recognize 
*recommendation 
recommit 
record 
recorded 
*recruit 
reduce © 
*reduction 
*referred 
reflect 
reform 
regain 
regiment 
register 
registration 
regret 
regular 
regularly 
reign 
reject 
relate 
relation 
relay 
release 
*reliability 
relieve 
*religious 
relying 
remainder 
remark 
remarkable 
remedy 
remind 
removal 
remove 
render 
rent 
reorganization 
repairing 
repeat 
replace 
representative 


+. 





4.25 
2.88 
2.50 
1.88 
5.50 
2.50 
7.38 
2.50 
2.50 
6.63 
3-63 
5.88 
2.50 
2.50 
2.75 
2.50 
2.50 
3-63 
4.38 
13.25 
4.00 
2.50 
2.50 
2.13 
6.00 
3.63 
5.00 
2.50 
10.38 
2.13 
2.50 
3.88 
4.00 
5.88 
4-63 
2.52 
4-75 
6.88 
2.50 
16.00 
2.50 
4-75 
3.13 
4-75 
7.50 





45 
35 


50 
62 
58 
32 
41 
55 
33 
42 


4! 
35 
32 
42 
45 
45 
42 
32 
52 
49 
44 
35 
38 
45 
42 
55 
50 
55 
47 
41 
27 
42 
49 
42 
47 


33 
35 
49 


34 
3I 
47 
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represented 17.13 4! rose 2.63 30 
*require 6.88 43 rough 4.13 45 
rescue 4-75 42 route 6.50 48 
resided 2.50 49 *routine 3.63 56 
residence 7.13 45 row 4.13 42 
resident 7.25 42 rub 3.25 4! 
resign 2.75 45 rubber 5-75 27 
resistance 2.50 50 rug 5.25 41 
resolution 2.50 4! ruin 5.00 42 
resort 6.13 40 rumor 2.50 51 
resources 5.88 48 rurales 2.50 49 
respect 5.25 4! rush 10.00 39 
respond 2.50 40 
response 2.50 51 sachem 2.50 66 
*restaurant 6.50 67 sacred 3.88 48 
restless 2.88 3I sacrifice 2.75 49 
restoration 3.63 42 sad 4.50 38 
restore 5.88 35 safe 8.75 32 
retain 4.75 36 safely 2.00 44 
retirement 2.50 44 sake 3.88 38 
*reunion 2.25 46 salad 2.25 47 
revealed 2.50 49 *salaries 14.63 51 
reverend 3.50 5I sale 10.13 39 
reverse 4.38 39 salt 5.38 31 
revision 2.50 44 *sanitary 2.13 52 
revival 2.50 49 sanity 2.50 42 
revolt 3.63 49 sank 4-75 36 
revolver 4.75 42 sat 2.50 3I 
*rheumatism 4-75 65 satisfaction 2.38 45 
ribbon 5.63 40 satisfactory 7.25 44 
rich 10.25 36 satisfied 7.00 49 
rid 2.13 41 satisfy 7.25 47 
ridden 2.50 44 sauce 3.00 43 
ripe 2.50 4! save 21.63 35 
rise 7.25 35 *saving 2.50 45 
rite 3.63 55 scalp 3.00 45 
roar 2.38 42 scarcely 3.50 47 
robbed 3.63 30 scare 3.63 38 
robbery 3.63 42 scenery 2.25 45 
rock 13.75 33 *schedule 7:75 62 
roll 6.88 38 scheme 4-75 50 
*romance 2.50 44 scholar 3.38 47 
roof 4.38 30 scientist 2.50 45 
roofer 2.50 49 scold 2.25 38 
rope 3.25 36 score 9.75 42 
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ae Shea 


Boe iat ele ae ee 


scrap 
scratch 
scream 
screen 
scrub 
*scrutinizing 
sealskin 
*seamstress 
*seance 
season 
seat 
secret 
*sectional 
*securing 
seed 
seeing 
seek 
*seize 
seldom 
self 
sell 
*senator 
senior 
sensation 
*sensational 
sense 
sensible 
sentence 
sentiment 
*series 
sermon 
serving 
setting 
settle 
severe 
*sew 
sex 
shade 
shaft 
shake 
shame 
shape 
share 
sharp 
sheet 


2.63 
2.75 
2.13 
2.13 
3-63 
3-63 
2.50 
4-75 
3-63 
11.38 
10.75 
6.00 
2.50 
2.50 
2.75 
3-63 
9.75 
2.50 
2.88 
4.88 
12.88 
8.13 
4.50 
3-63 
5.88 
7.88 
2.50 
6.38 
3-63 
5.88 
5.38 
3-63 
2.50 
16.50 
8.25 
17.25 
3-63 
5-25 
2.50 
5-75 
3-63 
6.88 
5-13 
3-13 
4-75 








44 
42 
42 
52 
40 
59 
40 
56 
66 
43 
31 
40 
5! 
53 
27 
27 
36 
60 


> 


35 
36 
50 
43 
43 
55 
54 
49 
40 
49 
49 
47 
42 
32 
39 
42 
47 
43 
27 
39 
34 
36 
40 
27 
40 
38 





shelter 
shine 
shirt 
shock 
shoe 
shoot 
shop 
shore 
shot 
*shoulder 
shower 
shown 
sightseeing 
sign 
signal 
silence 
silk 
silly 
silver 
*similar 
simple 
*simultaneous 
sing 
single 
site 
sitting 
situate 
sketch 
skin 
skirt 
skull 
slavery 
sledge 
sleep 
sleeve 
slight 
slip 
slipped 
slipper 
slow 
smart 
smell 
smile 
smoke 
smooth 





2.50 
4.38 
8.50 
6.50 
8.00 
2.38 
10.00 
8.50 
9.25 
5-25 
6.38 
4-75 
2.50 
14.63 
3-63 
2.50 
6.00 
4-25 
6.38 
8.00 
10.75 
5.88 
10.00 
8.13 
4-75 
3-63 
8.00 
2.50 
3.88 
12.63 
4-75 
3-63 
3-63 
34-63 
7-13 
7.88 
3-75 
3-63 
3.00 
2.75 
4.00 
4.88 
4-63 
10.75 
3-25 





38 
34 
36 


38 
42 
50 
31 
41 
49 
34 
49 
47 
39 
32 
40 
26 
40 
34 


34 


23 
38 
53 
42 
47 


38 
35 
49 
40 
38 


52 
35 
39 
53 
4! 
24 
31 
40 
36 
26 
50 
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smuggle 4-75 | 45 squeeze 2.75 | 49 
sneak 2.50 43 staff 4-75 40 
sneeze 2.25 44 stag 2.13 43 
snow 8.00 34 stage 3.00 39 
*social 8.75 50 stair 17.75 45 
*socialism 2.50 56 stake 2.50 30 
socialist 1.88 49 *standard 4.00 | 46 
*societies 2.50 57 starvation 2.50 43 
*society 9.13 48 statesmen 3.63 50 
soldier 3.75 42 *statistics 3.88 58 
sole 5.38 45 statutes 2.50 44 
solemn 2.50 57 *statue 4.75 57 
*soliciting 2.50 58 steak 3.25 45 
solve 3.25 40 steal 4.38 36 
somebody 3.13 42 steam 3-75 36 
someone 2.50 4! steel 2.75 42 
somewhat 11.25 38 *stenographer 1.88 54 
somewhere 2.75 33 step 14.25 34 
sore 8.25 44 stepped 4.75 50 
sort 12.50 43 stick 5.63 34 
sought 2.50 45 stiff 2.13 39 
sound 10.50 25 stir 3.50 44 
soup 2.75 39 stitch 2.63 45 
southern 6.63 42 stock 11.88 49 
space 2.13 34 stomach 8.00 43 
spare 3.50 40 store 18.50 38 
*specimen 2.50 58 stories 7.00 40 
sped 2.50 49 storm 6.00 31 
speech 8.25 50 stove 9.38 43 
speed 4-75 31 straight 6.00 47 
spinal 12.63 40 straighten 2.25 49 
spirit 7.63 42 strain 3.13 40 
*spiritualism 2.50 63 strange 16.25 40 
*spiritualist 7.00 63 straw 2.25 38 
spite 3.50 39 stream 3.63 30 
splendid 4.88 43 *strength 4.88 51 
spoil 4.63 29 *strenuous 2.63 61 
spoke 3.63 38 stretch 4.13 49 
sport 6.25 27 stricken 2.50 45 
spot 9.75 38 strictness 3.63 45 
spread 4.88 3I strike 9.38 42 
sprinkle 3.00 43 striking 4-75 45 
squad 2.50 40 string 4.50 30 
squadron 2.50 49 strong 20.75 31 
square 8.25 39 *structure 4-75 48 
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struggle 
student 
stuff 
stunt 
style 
stylish 
submitted 
subscription 
subsidy 
substance 
suburb 
successful 
*successor 
*sufficient 
*suffrage 
sugar 
suggestion 
suicide 
sum 
summoned 
*summoning 
sun 
sunk 
sunny 
*superintendent 
superior 
supper 
supplies 
surely 
surface 
*surgeon 
surround 
suspect 
suspending 
suspension 
*suspicious 
sustain 
sweat 
sweep 
sweet 
swell 
swept 
swimmer 
swimming 
swing 


2.13 
5-13 
9.50 
2.88 
6.75 
2.63 
3-63 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
3.00 
5.00 
2.50 
8.50 
3-63 
2.50 
6.38 
8.13 
4.38 
6.13 
4-75 

11.63 
4-75 
2.38 
7.88 
7-13 

23.50 
2.50 

11.75 
2.50 
3-63 
5.50 
3-25 
4-25 
4-25 
3-63 
3-63 
4.63 

11.00 

13.00 
4.00 
2.50 
2.50 
7.00 
7.00 








35 
36 
36 
43 
42 
45 
44 
43 
58 
42 
53 
52 
54 


57 
61 


26 
42 
53 
41 
54 
56 
4! 
36 
42 
62 
44 
36 
41 
44 
41 
57 
43 
34 
38 
52 
56 
47 
42 
42 
29 
26 
44 
41 
45 
36 





switch 

sword 
*sympathize 

sympathy 


*tableaux 
tag 
tail 
*tailor 
*taking 
tale 
tall 
tan 
tap 
**tariff 
task 
taste 
tavern 
*taxation 
taxes 
taxicab 
tea 
team 
tear 
teeth 
telegram 
*telephone 
*temperature 
temple 
*temporary 
*tempt 
tend 
tendency 
tenor 
tent 
territory 
test 
text 
thankful 
theft 
thereby 
thereon 
thick 
thin 
thorough 





4.38 
2.50 
3.38 
4.00 


3-63 
3.88 
5-13 
3.00 
17.13 
2.50 
2.38 
4.00 
2.50 
13.75 
5.00 
7-13 
2.50 
4-75 
4-75 
3.00 
8.38 
10.13 
4-25 


3-50 
6.00 
4.63 
4.25 
7.00 
2.88 
3.00 
5.50 
2.75 
10.75 
3-63 
7-75 


2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
5.00 
7.50 
5.50 





40 
40 
62 
50 


71 
31 
43 
52 
45 
38 
33 
35 
42 
55 
31 
4! 
4! 
47 
31 
45 
30 
35 
39 
32 
44 
50 
58 
34 
57 
43 
4! 
55 
42 
27 
40 
30 
40 
34 
52 
43 
42 
4I 
27 
50 
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threat 8.13 42 trifle 4.88 54 
thresh 2.75 54 trim 5.63 30 
throat 5.75 41 trolley 4.63 49 
throughout 7.25 51 trot 3.88 38 
thunder 3.75 38 *troupe 3.63 65 
tie 6.38 42 trout 2.50 42 
tight 4.88 41 trunk 14.25 4! 
tile 2.50 4! trustee 3.63 47 
till 30.25 44 truth 9.13 42 
timber 5.88 3I trying 5.88 38 
tiny 3.00 44 tube 2.50 36 
title 9.25 42 tuck 2.13 31 
toll 3.63 48 tumbling 2.50 47 
*tomahawk 3.63 60 tunnel 5.88 45 
tomato 2.25 51 turkey 2.50 40 
ton 4.38 4! twice 8.50 35 
tongue 2.75 41 twined 3-13 52 
toot 3-50 50 type 9-75 48 
tooth 5.25 35 tyranny 2.50 58 
*topic 2.50 42 

toppled 2.50 51 ugly 3.00 38 
torture 3.88 49 *unanimous 2.75 64 
touch 6.38 40 unbearable 2.75 48 
tour 11.63 32 *uncertain 4-75 50 
*toured 2.50 50 uncomfortable 2.00 45 
towel 3.50 44 *unconscious 3-63 65 
trace 5.00 33 undefended 3.63 44 
tracing 2.50 44 undergone 3.63 49 
tract 2.50 44 underground 2.50 38 
trade 4.00 4! understood 2.50 32 
traffic 5.00 45 undertake 2.13 38 
tragedies 2.50 59 undertaking 2.50 42 
*tragedy 7.00 62 underwear 4.00 43 
trail 5.83 42 *undoubtedly 3.63 63 
training 5.88 38 unexpected 4-75 42 
transfer 3.13 43 unfit 2.50 36 
traveller 8.88 54 uniform 2.50 43 
treason 2.50 40 union 7.63 31 
treasurer 5.88 51 united 3.63 38 
treat 11.75 35 university 9.38 45 
treatment 2.75 33 unknown 2.50 36 
trial 8.38 38 unload 3-75 38 
tribute 2.50 36 unpleasant 3-75 43 
trick 3.25 33 *unprecedented 2.50 68 
tried 7.00 42 unseen 2.50 4! 
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unsuspecting 2.50 51 warn 5.75 44 
unusual 6.88 54 *warrant 8.13 57 
*unusually 2.75 59 wash 32.63 34 
upper 2.50 36 waste 5.75 45 
upwards 3.63 39 wave 2.13 36 
*urge 6.63 50 weak 8.13 33 
urgent 2.50 74 wealth 8.50 44 
urging 4.25 48 wed 4.00 4! 
useful 5.88 38 *welcome 8.50 44 
useless 3.25 47 western 2.88 27 
users 2.50 45 wet 4.00 31 
*usually 5.88 54 whatever 8.25 40 
wheat 2.50 3I 
vacant 2.13 43 wheel 8.38 36 
valley 5.13 39 whenever 3.13 3I 
*valuable 7.75 51 wherever 2.00 50 
value 4.00 39 whiskey 4-75 49 
valued 4.75 49 wholesale 7.00 43 
valve 2.50 42 wide 6.25 34 
variety 2.13 48 wife’s 6.88 49 
vast 2.50 45 wild 4.50 36 
vault 2.50 44 willing 6.88 30 
*vegetable 3.38 55 win 7.75 47 
vehicle 2.50 53 window 14.38 33 
venture 2.50 38 wine 4-75 42 
verse 4.38 40 wing 2.50 35 
vest 2.13 31 winner 3.63 35 
veteran 4.75 51 winning 4.75 43 
*vicinity 4.25 54 wipe 3.50 39 
vigorous 2.50 50 wireless 2.13 29 
*village 7.00 49 wise 3.38 34 
violation 3.63 42 wit 2.50 49 
virtue 3.63 45 witnesses 9.25 49 
*voice 6.63 38 woman’s 2.50 52 
volunteered 3.63 55 women’s 3.63 57 
voting 3.63 40 won 2.50 33 
vow 2.50 45 wood 5.38 32 
*voyage 2.50 48 wooden 3.63 30 
woolen 3.63 48 
waist 13.13 44 wore 2.50 4! 
waiting 3.63 39 world’s 2.50 52 
wake 5.50 30 worn 2.50 49 
wall 11.38 27 worry 14.13 42 
wander 4.63 47 worse 2.50 36 
ward 2.50 34 worst 2.50 38 
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*wound 9.25 4! yell 2.00 4! 
wrap 2.63 49 yellow 3.88 32 
writer 5.00 43 yield 2.50 49 
writing 4.25 48 yoke 2.25 47 
wrong 13.50 38 youngest 3.63 27 

youngster 3.88 45 

*yacht 2.50 59 yourself 6.38 33 

year's 2.50 53 Total 2,034 





The following words belong among the second and third thousand most 
frequently used, but, due to errors in typing, they were not spelled. They are 
given here with their frequencies: 





confess 6.63 league 18.00 
confession 5.88 likely 15.00 
confine 5.25 misunderstand 2.13 
contest 9.63 municipal 2.50 
corporation 14.00 peace 2.38 
excelled 3.63 skillfully 2.50 
fanned 2.50 soul 4.25 
gale 3.63 tourist 2.50 
halt 3.63 
































COLLEGE NEWS AND 
DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 





EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Professor E. L. Thorndike was one of the two outside speakers 
at the Indiana University Conference on Educational Measure- 
ments held in April presenting the results of measurements of 
various instruments of instruction in arithmetic and reading. 
Professor Thorndike has been reelected to serve on the Division 
of Psychology and Anthropology of the National Research Coun- 
cil, and is a member of its executive committee. 

The use of the Intelligence Examination for High School 
Graduates, devised by Professor Thorndike, has been continued 
by Columbia College as an alternative to the older type of con- 
tent examinations. This examination was used successfully at 
the University of Pennsylvania, in the case of returned soldiers, 
as a regular criterion for admission. It has been used in a score 
of colleges and professional schools for purposes of survey 
of the student body in whole or in part. Its systematic use 
as an alternative to content examinations or as an addition 
to certification, is being seriously considered in a number of 
these. 

Professor Arthur Gates will codperate with Mr. Frank Van- 
derlip, the founder, and Mr. Aikin, the principal of the Scar- 
borough School, in educational investigations which the school 
is to undertake in 1920-1921. Professor Gates has written an 
article for the Historical Outlook on “The Psychological versus 
the Chronological in Teaching History.” 

Professor W. A. McCall is conducting an. extensive set of 
experiments to extend and improve the Thorndike Reading 
Scale Alpha 2, so as to provide alternative forms of equal 
difficulty for repeated tests in the same classes and to make 
possible accurate determinations of the reading ability of 
individuals. 

The collection of data for the construction of these scales has 
taken Professor McCall into many representative schools of 
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Manhattan, Brooklyn, and the Bronx. He reports not only an 
unusually cordial reception for himself on the part of principals 
and teachers but also a splendid willingness to codperate in the 
scientific study of education. 

Professor McCall discussed with the teachers and supervisors 
of ungraded classes of New York City a recent intensive survey of 
a New York City school made by his class in educational mea- 
surement in coéperation with and at the invitation of the De- 
partment of Ungraded Classes. 


FINE ARTS 


Professor Cornell, under the direction of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, conducted a series of lectures on design for the 
heads of departments and buyers of R. H. Macy and Company. 
The course was such a success Professor Cornell was asked to 
repeat it during May. 

Professor Cornell addressed a general session of the Western 
Federation of Arts Convention in Detroit on “Taste in 
Design.” 

The lettering class under the supervision of Miss Tannahill, 
during the past semester, published a book of letters of the 
alphabet. Each member of the class designed a letter in a 6-inch 
square and cut it on a linoleum block. Three hundred copies of 
the book were printed by Wm. E. Rudge and are on sale for the 
benefit of the Fine Arts Scholarship Fund. 


HISTORY 


Professor Henry Johnson has recently been testing in the 
State Normal School at Charleston, IIl., a body of materials in 
history for Grades 2-6, intended to meet the requirements of the 
new course recommended by the American Historical Association 
Committee on History and Education for Citizenship. This 
course was proposed by Professor Johnson. 

Professor Gambrill led in the discussion on the course of study 
in history at the meeting of the Association of History Teachers 
of the Middle States and Maryland, held at Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa., on May 8. 
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Professor Gambrill has been reappointed chairman of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Social Studies of the N. E. A. 
Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education 
which has been asked to draft a final report. Among the other 
members of the committee are H. O. Rugg and D. C. Knowlton, 
of the Lincoln School. While this committee will deal chiefly 
with the social studies in secondary schools, it intends to indicate 
in a general way what is presupposed in the first six grades, 
because the results there must be the foundation for the work 
of the secondary school. The reaction of this committee to 
Parts I and II of the preliminary report of the Teachers College 
Faculty Committee on Citizenship, of which Professor Gambrill 
is also chairman, was obtained and opportunity for mutual aid 
of the two committees was discussed. 

At the annual spring meeting of the New England History 
Teachers Association held at Springfield, Mass., on March 20, 
Mr. Roy W. Hatch, of the Horace Mann School, read a paper on 
“The Teaching of Government as an Aid in Teaching for Citi- 
zenship. The Historical Outlook for June, 1920, contains an 
account by Mr. Hatch of “An Experiment in the Teaching of 
Modern History by the Project Method.” 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS EDUCATION 


Professor Anna M. Cooley, who has been absent on leave 
during the Spring Session sailed for England May 29. 

Professor Cora Winchell is teaching in the University of 
Colorado during the Summer Session. 

Miss Nellie McCown, instructor in the department for the 
past two years, left at the end of the spring semester to establish 
a tearoom in St. Paul. 

Mrs. Jeanette Herr and Miss Frances Zuill have been made 
instructors in the department for the coming year. 

Miss Grace Reeves, instructor in household arts education for 
the past year, will take charge of the work in foods and sanitation 
in the Horace Mann School next year. 

Professor Wilhelmina Spohr will attend the Country Life 
Camp at Hot Springs, N. C., the week of August 22. 

The department of household arts education, with the codpera- 
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tion of Dr. Thomas D. Wood and Dr. Mary Swartz Rose, con- 
ducted a health campaign during the spring term. This campaign 
was conducted by a committee of students coéperating with the 
staff committee. Each class in the department appointed a com- 
mittee of two to coéperate with the main committee in the matter 
of details of organization and execution. 

In view of the fact that household arts teaching should con- 
tribute in every way possible to the nation-wide health campaign, 
it has seemed wise to provide facilities for women training for 
teaching in this field to reach as high a degree of health as possi- 
ble before returning to the field, and to gain a knowledge of co- 
éperating agencies, available literature, illustrative material, skill 
in weighing, measuring, and charting, and an insight into meth- 
ods for conducting a health campaign. A series of mass meetings 
were held for the furtherance of the health program among the 
students. The main student committee consisted of the follow- 
ing members: Angeline Wood, Frances Zuill, and Elizabeth 
Marsh; the staff committee: Dr. Thomas D. Wood, Professors 
Mary Swartz Rose, Wilhelmina H. Spohr, Cora M. Winchell and 
Miss Josephine A. Marshall. 

One phase of interest in the department during the year 1919- 
20 has been the opportunity for contact with social agencies in 
the city. Students of advanced standing registered for practical 
work are assigned, in addition to practice teaching (when that 
is considered essential), to a problem which offers opportunity 
for home visiting and understanding and appreciating the work 
of social agencies other than the school in the community. The 
Nutrition and Home-making Center, which has been made possi- 
ble through the codperation of the Charity Organization Society, 
under the special direction of Miss Emma Winslow, is offering a 
very valuable opening for work in the handling of groups of 
mothers in home-making problems. This includes visits to 
families for the purpose of interesting the women of the com- 
munity in the Center. The Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor is offering openings for students in this field, as 
are also the Yorkville District of the Charity Organization 
Society, the Service Bureau for Foreign Speaking People, of the 
International Institute of the Y.W.C.A., and various other 
agencies throughout the city. 
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HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 


Professor Benjamin R. Andrews recently addressed the 
Motherhood Club at Hartford, Conn., on the “Reorganization of 
the Household.” He also spoke before a general meeting of the 
Home-Makers Association of East Orange on “The Household 
Budget.” 

The department of household economics has been making 
many new contacts during the past semester with practical 
household budget field problems. Two of the leading women’s 
household magazines have turned over to the department in- 
quiries regarding personal and family expenditure which have 
come in to them, and the students have used these problems for 
investigation and the writing of special reports which were sent 
ultimately to the persons making the inquiry. Many similar 
questions are received from correspondents, and personal con- 
ferences have been held with not a few persons perplexed with 
problems of personal or family finance. This work is typical of 
the field of budget consultancy which is steadily developing. The 
Savings Bank of the Society for Savings in Cleveland has carried 
on such a bureau for the past two years, and several other banks, 
including the New York Trust Company, The Columbia Trust 
Company of New York, and the People’s Savings and Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh, have opened a budget information 
service. The State Chamber of Commerce and Agricultural 
League of Maine has similarly employed a home economics ex- 
pert who is organizing consulting work in several banks. 


NURSING AND HEALTH 


The students, graduates, and some friends of the department 
of nursing and health have founded an Adelaide Nutting Histori- 
cal Nursing Collection in honor of Miss Nutting and of the 
twentieth birthday of the department, which they feel is in such 
a large measure due to her splendid leadership. They have col- 
lected $1,200 dollars to begin this collection and intend to add to 
it from time to time. There is no large historical nursing library 
in this country at present, and it is hoped that there will be 
gathered here at Teachers College a collection of books, pictures, 
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autographed letters, and other historical material on nursing and 
hospital work which shall be representative of the whole country 
and as far as possible of other countries. A number of gifts have 
already been received, among them some personal mementoes of 
Miss Nightingale which have been sent by her cousin Miss 
Bonham-Carter. Reports and records of the earliest days of 
nursing in America will be especially welcomed, and it is hoped 
that all who have access to such material will notify the depart- 
ment of nursing and health or Miss Elizabeth G. Baldwin, the 
librarian of Teachers College, and help in every way to make this 
a worthy collection. 

A very interesting dinner, commemorating the Centennial of 
Florence Nightingale, was held at the Hotel Biltmore, New York, 
on May 12. Among the distinguished guests were Miss Louisa 
Lee Schuyler, Doctor Gill Wylie, and Doctor Stephen Smith 
(aged 97 years) all of whom played a most important part in the 
founding of the Bellevue Training School, the first school of 
nursing on the Nightingale basis to be established in America. 
A number of tables at the dinner were occupied by the students 
and staff of the department of nursing and health, and Miss 
Anne Goodrich was one of the principal speakers. Similar 
celebrations are being held in many parts of the country. 

This is the beginning of an important campaign to recruit 
young women of the present day for the work which Miss Nightin- 
gale founded, and which is now expanding so rapidly that the 
supply of nurses is inadequate to meet the demand. The nursing 
graduates of the College and the members of the nursing and 
health department wish to make a special plea to their fellow 
alumni who are teaching in schools and colleges, to give every 
possible support to this movement. The need for nurses is just 
as acute now as it was during the war, especially in the educa- 
tional and public health fields, where the demand for well-edu- 
cated, capable, progressive women is most insistent. Doctor 
Farrand, of the American Red Cross, states that the whole peace 
program of the Red Cross depends on an adequate supply of 
public health nurses, and the same might be said of state and 
local boards of health, and of many other social and civic organiza- 
tions. The need for nurses in the hospitals of the country is 
even more urgent. With the rather general reduction of hours 
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for student nurses, and the steady development of educational 
facilities, there need be no hesitation in urging serious and 
capable young graduates of our high schools and colleges to 
enter any of the better nursing schools for training. The possi- 
bilities for useful and satisfying public service in the many 
branches of modern nursing are practically unlimited; and when 
the young women of the country realize that all kinds of activities 
which are absolutely vital to the health of the nation are being 
held up, not for lack of money but for lack of trained women, 
there should be no difficulty in recruiting large numbers for this 
service. 

Professor Anne Goodrich was recently presented with a medal 
by the National Institute of Social Science “in recognition of her 
devoted service as a nurse, especially during the last three years, 
and her self-sacrificing service for her fellowmen.” 

Professor Stewart has been appointed chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education of the League of Nursing Education, the 
most important and active committee of the association. The 
Standard Curriculum, which the association issued three years 
ago, is now in its third edition and is being translated into Italian. 

Professors Nutting and Goodrich are members of the com- 
mittee appointed at the request of the Rockefeller Foundation to 
study the education of nurses in relation to Public Health Nurs- 
ing. Miss Anne Strong, a member of the staff, is assisting in the 
investigation, as are also two graduates, Miss Elizabeth Burgess, 
state inspector for New York of Nurses Training Schools, and Mrs. 
Alice Piggott, inspector for Maryland. 

Professors Nutting and Goodrich and Miss Hudson attended 
the conventions of the three National Associations of Nurses held 
in Atlanta, during the week of April 17. About sixty of the for- 
mer students weie present at the annual dinner and reunion. 

The first awards of the Florence Nightingale Medal have just 
been made by the International Red Cross Committee at Geneva. 
Among the six nurses in the United States who have been thus 
distinguished is Miss Florence Merriam Johnson, lecturer at 
present, and formerly instructor in public health nursing in the 
department of nursing and health. 

Miss Harriet Bailey, a former student, now assistant director 
of the department of nursing, League of Red Cross Societies, 
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Geneva, has just completed a text-book on Nursing in Mental 
Diseases which is being published by Macmillan. 

Miss Anna Wolf, director of the School of Nursing, Union 
Medical College, Peking, China, a graduate of this department, 
is at present in this country on leave of absence. 

Miss Lillian Clayton, a former student, director of nursing, 
Philadelphia General Hospital, has recently been made general 
superintendent of nursing of all departments. This brings under 
her supervision the departments for the care of mental and 
nervous diseases and for contagious diseases. 

Some of the more important appointments recently made 
among our graduates are: 


As Directors, Supervisors, and Instructors in Public Health Nursing 


Miss Helena Stewart, Director of Department, University of 
Iowa; Miss Louise Duffy, Director of Department, University 
of Texas; Mrs. Jane Dahlman, Director of Department, State 
University, Louisville, Ky.; Miss Margaret Hughes, Director 
of Department, University of South Dakota; Miss Emily Daniel, 
Instructor, Public Health Nursing, University of Michigan; 
Miss Harriet Leete, Director of Field Work, American Society of 
Child Hygiene; Miss Anna Sutherland, Director, Bureau of 
Educational Nursing, A. I. C. P., New York; Miss Harriet 
Bailey, Assistant Director, Nursing Department, League of 
Red Cross Societies, Geneva, Switzerland. Mrs. Saidee Haus- 
mann, Supervisor, Rural Work, American Red Cross, St. Louis 
Co., Mo.; Miss Gertrude Hodgman, Educational Director, 
Nursing Service, Henry Street Settlement; Miss Elizabeth 
Brackett, Personnel Nurse, American Carbon Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Miss Mary Wright, Supt. Visiting Nursing Assn., Water- 
bury, Connecticut; Miss Mary Laird, Supt. Visiting Nursing 
Assn., Rochester, New York. 


As Superintendent of Nurses and Principal of Training School 


Miss Mary Wakefield, Children’s Hospital, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; Miss Mary Robinson, Long Island College Hospital, 
Brooklyn, New York; Miss Marion Parsons, Red Cross Hospital, 
Prague, Bohemia. 
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As Instructors and Assistants 


Miss Angela Mitchell, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, 
Maryland; Miss Dora Saunby, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, 
Illinois; Miss Mamie Rose, Baptist Hospital, Galveston, Texas. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Following the stimulating conference at alumni time, the stu- 
dents in the department have had several informal supper con- 
ferences at Professor Coe’s apartment. Here groups of from 
twenty to forty have gathered to talk over informally various 
modern movements as they relate to the life and work of social- 
religious workers. Incidentally, the students become better 
acquainted, both with each other and with the faculty members 
of the department. 

A conference of a slightly different type constituted the closing 
session of the practicum on social-religious work problems. 
Head workers from the various church settlements in which the 
members of the class were doing field work, were invited to a 
luncheon, preceded by a conference. There was much lively 
discussion on such topics as the following: (1) The difference be- 
tween a church center and a social settlement. (2) How far 
should a foreign language be used in work in an immigrant com- 
munity? (3) The relation of the church to organized labor. (4) 
Can volunteer work be standardized? Although no weighty 
conclusions can be recorded, the conference was felt to have 
been valuable, for it gave students opportunity for free discus- 
sion of their problems with a group of experienced workers. It 
also helped to promote understanding between the three groups 
represented—the students doing field work, the heads of the 
centers in which they work, and the supervisors. Future confer- 
ences of similar nature, although more limited in scope, were 
proposed, and will be arranged for next year. 

The growing needs of a growing department necessitate read- 
justments, both as to courses and staff. It is hoped that the 
changes in the offerings of the department made evident in 
the new announcement of the School of Education, will mean 
real improvement in the type of training offered, and that the 
appointment of Miss Adelaide Case as instructor, and Miss 
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Faye Klyver as assistant, will do much towards making further 
progress possible. 

Next year Professor Coe is to give ten lectures during the first 
five weeks of Education 462 (formerly 262) on the Theory of 
Religious Education. These lectures may be elected as a unit 
course. 

Friends of the department will be interested to know that 
about twenty students will receive M.A. degrees in Religious 
Education in 1920, and five B.S. degrees. 

Graduates of the department ezre doing various kinds of social 
and religious work. Some of the appointments for next year are: 


MILDRED BARTHOLOMEW, social worker at Morgan Memorial Church, 
Boston. 

MartTHa Parsons and HELEN RICE will do community work in Iron 
River, Mich., under the Presbyterian Church. 

VIoLA BuRKE, director of religious education in a community church in 
Denver, Colo. 

Marion Coo.cey, director of girls’ work in Jan Hus Presbyterian Church, 
New York City. 

Anna Byers, social worker at the American Parish, New York City. 

Etsa Lotz, director of religious education, Spring Street Presbyterian 
Church, New York. 

LENA NEWTON, supervisor of Methodist and Presbyterian students in 
training at Teachers College for social-religious work. 

Jean Moorg, director of girls’ work, American Parish, New York City. 

MARION HAWTHORNE, director of religious education, People’s Home 
Church, New York City. 

WINIFRED FiTzwaTER, director of religious education, First Methodist. 
Church, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Faye KLYVER, assistant in the religious education department, Teachers 
College. 

Mrs. McCLELLAND (not a graduate), house mother at Jan Hus Presby- 
terian Church, New York City. 

ETHEL BLACKWOOD, junior girls’ worker at American Parish, New York City. 

CHRISTINE WILSON, social-religious worker at the Church of the Sea and 
Land, New York City. 

ANNE Swan, teacher and religious worker in Peking, China, under the 
American Board. 

ELEANOR Foster, teacher of religious education and English and super- 
visor of elementary department, Girls School, Ahemednagor, India, 
under the American Board. 
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Dorotuy DOWELL, religious worker at Iloilo Panay, Philippine Islands. 

EVELYN SPIEDEN, missionary in China under the Baptist Board. 

Mrs. EUGENIE BUTTERFIELD, social-religious worker, Broadway Metho- 
dist Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 

MarGaret Forsytue, Y. W. C. A. welfare worker in Smyrna, Asia Minor. 


STUDENTS FROM OTHER LANDS 


To call any student at Teachers College a “foreign student” is 
so evidently a misnomer that we have adopted the phrase “from 
other lands” to describe the increasingly large group of students 
who come to us from China and Japan, the British Isles, France, 
Norway, Denmark, Switzerland, Italy, Armenia, from various 
Spanish speaking countries, as South America, the Philippines, 
Cuba, and Mexico, from Hawaii, and South Africa. All in all 
this year we have had upwards of two hundred students regis- 
tering with us “from other lands,” and the size of this group, as 
well as the remarkably interesting and interested types of stu- 
dents included in it, makes it no insignificant part of our present 
college life. 

Various recent developments at Teachers College will be 
recognized as peculiarly significant by all who are interested in 
the promotion of real international understandings. About a 
year ago Dean Russell appointed a sub-committee of the Faculty 
Welfare Committee, whose special concern was to be the welfare 
of students from other lands. This faculty committee called a 
conference of as many of these students as could come last spring, 
and discussed with a truly representative group plans for meeting 
the needs of new students coming from other lands, and also for 
promoting the happiness of all such students during their stay 
at Teachers College. As a result of this conference, at registra- 
tion time various “old” students representing the largest linguistic 
groups, volunteered to help the newcomers get registered, both 
at Summer Session and in September. This plan will be fol- 
lowed during the coming registrations, also. It was agreed that 
women students from other lands should all be advised to live in 
Whittier Hall, and that efforts be made to assist men students 
in finding desirable living quarters. 
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The need for more opportunity for students from other lands 
and American students and faculty to become better acquainted, 
and so promote a real internationalism founded on mutual 
understanding, led to the proposal of an informal club formation 
—a kind of international club of Teachers College, to which 
should be eligible all students from other lands, and a fair pro- 
portion of American students and faculty. Pending the actual 
formation of this club, the faculty committee, assisted by repre- 
sentatives of the Students Executive Council and of the various 
national groups, promoted two social evenings, one each session. 
Those who were privileged to attend these socials will long 
remember them. The entertainment each time was furnished by 
talented members of the various groups—and the music, dancing, 
“stunts” and readings, representative of so many different coun- 
tries, with the gay costumes worn by the performers, made an 
international consciousness assume objective reality in the kinder- 
garten room of Teachers College. 

This spring the Students International Club of Teachers 
College was really organized. The purpose of this club is stated 
as “(1) To make easier the way of new students coming to Teach- 
ers College from other lands. (2) To provide a means for better 
international understanding. (3) To provide for the welfare of 
students from other lands, and to codperate with the faculty 
committee toward this end.” 

A temporary chairman and secretary—Mr. Bennett C. Doug- 
las, and Miss Pilar Herrera, were appointed, to call the group 
together in the fall, and to hold office until after the first social, 
when a permanent chairman and committee will be elected. Mr. 
L. Victorino will act as chairman during Summer Session. 

The women students from other lands in Teachers College 
have been particularly fortunate this year in having such ready 
access to the Foyer of the International Club for Women Stu- 
dents, which has been opened on the eighth floor of the Bancroft. 
The National Board of the Y. W. C. A. has been greatly inter- 
ested in developing this project, ‘and Miss Susan Mendenhalle, 
the resident secretary, has proved a delightful friend and ever 
ready helper of all such students, irrespective of race or creed. 
The faculty committee of Teachers College coéperates on the 
house committee of this Foyer. 
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RURAL EDUCATION 


RuRAL LIFE CONFERENCE. A Rural Life Conference is now a 
regular feature of the fourth week of the Teachers College summer 
school. This year the conference dates fall on July 30 and 31. 
Three sessions will be held, one on Friday afternoon, another 
Friday evening, and the third on Saturday morning, with a 
Rural Education luncheon as a concluding feature on Saturday 
noon. The program for the opening session of the Rural Confer- 
ence this year will center around the American village problem 
and the village church problem as presented through the findings 
and surveys of the Interchurch World Movement. Friday even- 
ing will be devoted to a presentation and discussion of rural folk- 
songs by Mrs. Rose Huff Morgan, wife of Professor O. S. Mor- 
gan, of the department of agriculture, Columbia University. The 
last session on Saturday morning will deal more specifically with 
the problems of rural education and county school administra- 
tion. Among the speakers already engaged or invited for this 
conference are: Professors Paul L. Voght and C. J. Galpin, soci- 
ologists; Dr. Edmund deS. Brunner, of the Interchurch World 
Movement; Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, commissioner of educa- 
tion for Pennsylvania; Dr. Abraham Flexner, of the General 
Education Board, New York City; Dr. M. B. Hillegas, com- 
missioner of education for Vermont, and Professor O. G. Brim, of 
Cornell College of Agriculture, Ithaca, New York. 


THE RuRAL CLus. Weekly meetings of the Rural Club will 
be held during the term including a picnic, a get-acquainted 
party, the Rural Conference luncheon, and two achievement 
programs, at which outstanding developments in rural education 
as represented by summer school students will be presented. 
This event will be followed by the get-acquainted party during 
the second week at which club officers will be elected for the 
summer session. Regular meetings of the club will be held on 
Thursday evenings. 


SPECIAL CONFERENCE FOR. COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. A 
two-weeks’ conference for county superintendents has been 
arranged this summer for the first time. This conference will be 
held under the general direction of the department of rural 
education assisted by the department of educational administra- 
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tion. The time selected covers the fourth and fifth weeks of the 
summer session from July 26 to August 7 which will give those in 
attendance an opportunity to attend the Rural Life Conference 
on July 30 and 31. Rural school administrators enrolled in this 
conference will have the privilege of joining the special fundamen- 
tal course for county superintendents (Education S202 B) during 
their stay and of visiting other classes in Teachers College. One 
hour daily of special lectures and round-table discussions on 
selected problems of the county superintendency will also be 
arranged for the group, the lectures of this series being by 
members of the college staff and leading county superintendents 
in the field. 

Dr. Fannie W. Dunn of the rural education staff spent the 
month of June giving a special course on rural school supervision 
in the North Carolina College for Women at Greensboro. Dr. 
Warren H. Wilson during the same period gave a series of lec- 
tures at Berea College, Kentucky, and before the Washington 
State Agricultural College at Pullman, while Professor Mabel 
Carney lectured for a week in the normal school at Milledgeville, 
Georgia, at Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, and before the Mary- 
land State Teachers’ Association in Ocean City. 


SCOUTING AND RECREATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Teachers College, in codperation with the Palisades Inter- 
state Park Commission and New York State College of Forestry, 
has completed the first course in Camp Leadership. Two-thirds 
of the eighty-six members of the class spent the week following 
March 27 in camp at Bear Mountain. Among the lecturers in the 
Camp Leadership Course were Dan Beard, Dillon Wallace, 
Ernest Thompson Seton, and Anthony Fiala. 

About two hundred Boy Scouts of America will go from the 
United States to the Scout Jamboree in London, where about 
forty nations will be represented. Mr. C. F. Smith, of the 
department, will be chief of all the Scoutmasters who have 
charge of these two hundred Scouts. During Mr. Smith’s 
absence, Mr. C. E. Schurman, scoutmaster and editor of Scouting, 
will have charge of the Boy Scout work, and Mrs. Jean Hasford 
Fretwell will conduct the Girl Scout work in the summer school. 
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Miss Eva Duthie, of the Recreational Leadership Group, sailed 
in March to take charge of the playground work in Prague. 

Professor Fretwell spoke before the teachers at Wayne, Pa., 
March 27; the New Haven Council Boy Scouts, April 13; Nas- 
sau County Council, April 20; Educational Society of Baltimore, 
May 14; and the National Meeting, Boys Club Federation, May 
27. 

Seventy-five of the men in the Scoutmasters Class were in 
camp at the Boy Scout Camps at Lake Kanohwohke, near 
Tuxedo, N. Y., May 22 and 23. 


THE LINCOLN SCHOOL 


Dr. Otis W. Caldwell has just published a paper entitled “Gen- 
eral Science as a College Entrance Subject,” in which it is shown 
that of one hundred and sixteen representative colleges and uni- 
versities from which reports were secured, ninety-nine are now 
giving full college entrance credit to the course in general science. 

A limited edition of the material given by pupils of The Lincoln 
School at the Parents-Teachers Association meeting on Decem- 
ber 5, 1919, on Mathematics will be published and ready for dis- 
tribution about July 1. 

Mr. Raleigh Schorling, instructor in mathematics, is making a 
report to the National Committee on Mathematical Require- 
ments on “Experimental Schools and Courses.” It is expected 
that this report will be ready by September. 

Mr. William Betz, who has been teaching mathematics in the 
school during this year, has been on leave of absence from the 
Rochester schools. He returns to Rochester next year to assume 
his duties as supervisor of mathematics in the junior high schools 
of that city. 

Miss Anna J. Gannett, teacher of second grade in the school, 
has resigned her position to accept the principalship of the 
Beaver School in Boston. The supporters of the Beaver School 
wish to make it an experimental school which will try to carry 
out in Boston some of the types of work which are being under- 
taken in The Lincoln School. Miss Katherine Keelor, who has 
been teaching in the Moraine Park School of Dayton, Ohio, 
will succeed Miss Gannett in The Lincoln School. 
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At the Parents-Teachers Association meeting on Friday, May 
7, the following program was presented by pupils of the School 
to illustrate the different types of science work which are being 
done: 

INTRODUCTION 


It is not possible within the scope of an evening’s program to do more 
than present a few type topics taken from the different sciences. Effort 
has been made to select topics which show some of the relationships of the 
different courses. For example, the first four topics which appear on the 
program are from the work in General Science of the seventh and eighth 
grades and in Chemistry of the tenth grade. These topics make possible 
the representations of the different years of science work and also show the 
way in which the work of one year is used as a basis for the work of suc- 
ceeding years. In a similar way topics five and six are related to one 
another; seven and eight form another group; and topics ten, eleven, 
and twelve form another group. 


INTRODUCTORY COMMENTS 


Brief statements regarding the purposes of science teaching and general 
outline of the science courses, as follows: 
I. General Science in the seventh and eighth grades 
Otis W. Caldwell 
II. General Biology and Advanced Biology Charles W. Finley 
III. Chemistry and Physics Earl R. Glenn 


ILLUSTRATIVE TOPICS 


1. The air in which we live 


David Richardson General Science, Seventh Grade 
2. The weather, cyclones, and the Weather Bureau 
William Wadhams General Science, Eighth Grade 


3. The construction and uses of gas burners 
Katherine Kosmak and Carroll Smith 
General Science, Seventh and Eighth Grades 
4. Carbon dioxide in modern life 
a. Breading Furst General Science, Seventh Grade 
b. Elizabeth Smith, Monroe Barnard, and John Kiehl 
Chemistry, Tenth Grade 
5. A few animals of the pond 
Helen Speyer and Stowell Rounds General Biology, Ninth Grade 
6. A few facts about snakes 
George Kosmak General Biology, Ninth Grade 
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7. Sulfuric acid; a chemical necessity 


Llewelyn Summers Chemistry, Tenth Grade 
8. The lead storage battery 
Warren MacMann Physics, Eleventh Grade 


g. Some construction problems: the Bunsen burner, steam engine, 
and electric motor 


Max Parrish General Science, Eighth Grade 
10. Food manufacture in plant life 

Lillian Katayama General Science, Eighth Grade 
11. Plant propagation 

Wynne Fairfield Advanced Biology, Eleventh Grade 
12. How nature protects her animals 

George Grove Advanced Biology, Eleventh Grade 


STUDENTS EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The officers of the Students Executive Council for 1920-21 are: 
President: Mr. Francis T. Brewster; vice-president: Miss 
Marion Knighton; secretary-treasurer: Mrs. Ida Wilkinson. 
Other members of the council chosen for next year are: Gradu- 
ate members-at-large: Miss Margaret Rand and Mr. A. O. 
Heck; president, Whittier Hall Student Government Associa- 
tion: Miss Ethelwyn Ballantyne; president, 1921 Senior Class: 
Miss Margaret Briggs; president, Junior Class: Miss Louise 
Hyde; president, Sophomore Class: Miss Isabel Carpenter. 

The Graduate Club is a new organization in Teachers College. 
All graduate and unclassified students are eligible to membership. 
The aims of the club as expressed in the adopted report of the 
committee are: 

1. To bring about a greater unification and a more effective 
organization of graduate and unclassified students of Teachers 
College and to give them representation on the student council. 

2. Tosupply a better means for stimulating a closer fellowship 
and a more intimate mutual understanding among its members. 

3. To supply greater opportunities for social recreation and 
relaxation. 

4. To give the group an opportunity for self-expression. 

The officers of the club for 1920-21 are: President: Mr. H. H. 
Vreeland; vice-president: Mrs. Mildred Boardman ‘Leigh; 
secretary: Miss Edith Barnard; treasurer: Mr. A. O. Heck. 
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Teachers College students, recently assembled in four under- 
graduate class meetings and in a mass meeting of nearly four 
hundred graduate and unclassified students, decided almost 
unanimously by referendum ballot that the honor system in 
written work and examinations, a plan for which was adopted 
by the undergraduates three years ago, should be extended to 
the graduate and unclassified students. Early in May a joint 
committee completed a revision of the resolutions embodying the 
system in force among the undergraduates. The resolutions as 
now adopted for the entire student body are as follows: 


Resolved: 


1. That we, the students of Teachers College, will strive to uphold, 
individually and collectively, the honor of this College by doing all that 
is in our power to prevent any form of dishonesty in our academic work 
and in our college life, and create a spirit of honesty and honor for its own 
sake. 

2. That we, therefore, will: 

a. Not give, seek, or receive help in examinations from other stu- 
dents or from books, notes, or papers, except those permitted 
by the instructor; 

b. Not submit any note-book, digests or readings, essay or report on 
outside work which in whole or in part is another's work, unless 
the source of information is definitely stated on the work sub- 
mitted, and unless such statement has been shown to the 
person from whom the work was borrowed; 

c. Not submit essentially the same piece of work (i.e., a paper) 
in two separate courses without the approval of the second 
instructor concerned. ; 

3. That we shall consider it our individual duty to confer with any 
student whom we observe violating the above resolutions, or to report the 
matter to a member of the Honor Committee, or to do both. 
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RECENT ALUMNI APPOINTMENTS 


The Bureau of Educational Service announces the following 
partial list of the important administrative and supervisory posi- 
tions in education secured by Teachers College alumni for the 
next year: 


Bates, T. JAY, principal of high school, Durham, N. C. 

Brim, OrVILLE G. (Ph.D., '20), professor of rural education, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHURCHILL, CARL, principal, Unquowa School, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Cook, A. S., state superintendent of schools of Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 

Cox, Puiip W. L., principal, Washington School, New York City. 

CurRFMAN, WAYNE W., assistant superintendent of schools, Lincoln, Neb. 

Eaton, THEODORE H. (Ph.D., ’17), professor of rural education, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

GANNETT, ANNA JEAN, principal, Beaver School, Boston, Mass. 

GRAHAM, WILLIAM A., county superintendent of schools, New Hanover 
County, Wilmington, N. C. 

Hist, E. C., president, State Normal School, Madison, S. Dak. 

HupDELSoN, EARL, professor of secondary education, University of West 
Virginia, Morgantown, W. Va. 

KELLEY, F. J. (Ph.D., ’14), assistant director of measurements, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Kent, Raymonp A. (Ph.D., '17), superintendent of schools, Duluth, Minn. 

KinG, Leo H., professor of secondary education, University of Alabama, 

University, Ala. . 

LEONARD, STERLING A., assistant professor of English, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. 

Lewis, E. E. (Ph.D., ’20), superintendent of schools, Rockford, IIl. 

Nims, Frep ARTHUR, supervising principal of schools, Haddonfield, N. J. 

Reavis, GeorGceE H. (Ph.D., '20), reelected assistant state superintendent of 
schools of Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 

Rose, C. E., superintendent of schools, Tucson, Ariz. 

STUDEBAKER, J. W., superintendent of schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 

TALL, Lipa Lez, director of elementary education, Des Moines, Iowa. 

THIELE, C. L., supervisor of arithmetic, Detroit, Mich. 

TILLINGHAST, CHARLEs C., principal, Horace Mann High School for Boys, 
New York City. 

VoeLKeEr, Paut F. (Ph.D., ’20), president, Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. 

Z1mMERS, P. J., superintendent of schools, Boise, Idaho. 
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QUAKER EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA 4lII 


OBERLIN HONORS DEAN GRAVES 


Frank Pierrepont Graves, Ph.D., "12, and present Alumni 
Trustee of Teachers College, was honored with the degree of 
LL.D. by Oberlin College at its Annual Commencement on 
June 16. Dr. Graves has received this degree before from other 
institutions. He is at present dean of the School of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania, and has succeeded President Butler 
as editor of the Educational Review. 


DR. WOODY’S STUDY OF EARLY QUAKER EDUCATION 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


The Bureau of Publications of Teachers College recently 
published, as No. 105 of the Contributions to Education, a 
study of Early Quaker Education in Pennsylvania by Dr. Thomas 
Woody (’18). 

This study clarifies the position of the early Quakers in regard 
to education, beginning with the founding of the society in 
England and their first schools established at Waltham and 
Shacklewell. The educational creeds of Fox, the founder, who 
influenced greatly the meetings’ organization -.and activities, 
and of other prominent members, are examined. In general, 
their position may be summaried as follows: 

a. Great emphasis is placed on moral and religious training. 
b. Education is to be practical; apprenticing of children is 
recommended. c. Schools are to be established by the meetings. 
d. A classical education is declared inadequate to prepare a 
minister of the gospel. e. The scope of education is unlimited; 
it includes the lower classes of society, Negroes, Indians, and 
the children of other sects as well as those of Quakers. 

Following the first three chapters, devoted to the origin of 
the Society, educational ideals of the Quakers, the meetings’ 
organization and its relation to education, the establishment 
of schools in the countries of southeastern Pennsylvania is pre- 
sented in detail. Subjects of special interest, such as school 
support, curriculum, ‘organization, teachers, salaries, etc., are 
discussed so far as there is evidence concerning them in the 
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records. The education of Negroes and Indians is discussed 
in chapter eleven. 

Dr. Woody’s findings on such topics as school control, support, 
curriculum, and system of education established, may be briefly 
stated. From the very beginning, school control lay in the 
hands of the preparative, monthly, quarterly, and yearly meet- 
ings, but with their growth and consequent increase of business, 
the care of schools was usually placed with a school committee 
appointed by the meeting. Both regular and special reports 
had to be made to the meeting. Support for schools was usually 
provided by means of (1) subscription, (2) donations, (3) rates, 
and (4) legacies. Subscriptions were voluntary, except for the 
fact that one might be made to feel uncomfortable if he did not 
subscribe according to his ability. The curriculum was found 
to comprise subjects ranging from the usual reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and moral instruction, in the poorer schools, to 
spelling, English grammar, higher mathematics, French, Latin, 
and Greek, in the best. In some schools for the poor, reading, 
writing and sewing were taught the girls. No system of public 
schools was established, though they were frequently so called. 
As public school sentiment grew, the Quaker schools declined 
in many places, and were often made the basis of the public 
school. Free education was provided for the poor, both boys 
and girls. 

Chapter summaries, marginal notes, complete bibliography, 
map showing location of principal meetings of the period, and 
an index (arranged primarily from the schoolman’s point of 
view) are helpful features of the book. The study may be con- 
sidered a source-book on early educational history in Pennsyl- 
vania, containing as it does a large amount of material from 
primary sources. 





